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E:ditorial. 


ONCE more we are confronted with the colossal task of writing an 
Editorial. Custom, the printer, and a number of other necessary 
evils, enjoin that its length shall be two pages or thereabouts ; but 
neither custom nor anything else has the decency to provide us 
with a subject to write about. However, the perusal of a number 
of other college magazines seems to shew that when editors find 
themselves in this predicament (quite a common one), they usually 
resort to the ancient and honourable device of Defining Their 
Policy. This, of course, is an easy way out of the difficulty. Any- 
body can define a policy of some sort or other. If you really 
happen to possess anything in the nature of a consistent policy, all 
is plain sailing ; you simply sit down and define it. If, so far as 
you are aware, you have no policy, you may, nevertheless, have 
an imagination ; and five minutes’ scientific use of the imagination 
will produce a policy both weird and wonderful, a policy so full of 
mystery, so devoid of consistency, and so entirely beyond the com- 
prehension of the common people, that you will run no risk at all 
of being held to it. If you have the misfortune to lack imagination, 
you are compelled to borrow a policy from one or more of the old 
College magazines, where you will find dozens of them defined, 
from which you may make your choice. However glaring may be 
the contrast between the policy which you select and the contents 
of the Mag., do not let that worry you. No one expects consist- 
ency in a college magazine. Besides, scarcely anybody reads the 
Editorial (hence the sublime and cheering thought that it does not 
matter what sort of rot you write in it.) We ourselves have not the 
remotest idea of what an Editorial is supposed to be for. We can 
only suggest that it is intended as a sort of excuse for the existence 
of the Editor, 













































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































24 CAP AND GOWN. 


In doing such a grandiloquent thing as Defining A Policy, 
sound is, of course, much more important than sense. For ex- 
ample, you should on no account miss saying “‘ Our aim is to make 
the Magazine truly representative of College life.”’ That sounds 
very well. And it does not mean anything; or rather, it means 
everything, which is another way of saying the same thing. On 
the whole we think it is a good idea to talk quite freely about your 
aim. It does not commit you to anything, except good intentions. 
The ordinary recruit (presumably) aims at the bull’s eye the first 
time he goes on to the range, but it may be a matter of weeks, 
months, even years, before he hits it. Most of us aim for various 
things to which we never attain. Even so, a poor Editor may aim 
for all he is worth to incorporate certain qualities in his Magazine ; 
but this cannot be taken as implying that those qualities will ever 
be found in it. 


Then again, hopes for the future are useful, as being at once 
non-committal and suggestive of cheery optimism, perhaps even 
confidence. Hopes which refer to the conduct of other people are 
particularly suitable. For instance, if you say “‘ We trust that the 
Magazine will be better supported this Session than it wes last,” 
no student with a heart made of anything softer than stone will 
_have the effrontery to refrain from buying a copy. Possibly (but 
very improbably) he will buy several copies and send them to his 
friends. To imagine that he will come to your aid with a funny 
article or will break forth into song for your benefit is, of course, 
a wild and rash thought which no editor worth his salt will permit 
himself to entertain for a moment. 


It may be thought by some people that the above remarks 
are merely a kind of introduction to a Definition of Our Policy. 
Anyone who thinks that is labouring under a misapprehension. 
We will straightway disillusion him by saying that we have no 
intention of reducing Our Policy to set terms, and we even doubt 
whether we could do so if we tried. If you want to know what it 
is, read the contents of the Mag. They will indicate its nature 
far better than any formal definition or description we could give. 


The above Essay on Nothing has fulfilled its purpose (of filling 

up space), and we now proceed to become more definite and, we 
hope, more rational. A letter published in this number calls 
attention to the need for a College Song Book. The average 
fresher finds himself all at sea during rags, smokers, and other 
functions of a similar nature, owing to his ignorance of the tradi- 
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tional College songs. True, he gets to know them in time, but 
usually not until comparatively late in his College career. This 
is a real defect in our arrangements, and one for which it is not 
difficult to provide a remedy. The Liverpool University Song 
Book and the Scottish Students’ Song Book indicate the lines along 
which we ought to proceed. A more modest production than either 
of the two mentioned would satisfy our needs for the present, and 
we do not think the expense would be very large. At any rate, 
the idea is worth consideration, and, if carried out would be of 
considerable benefit to Coll. 


Glasses and other Things. 


THIS article, indefinite enough, is concerned mainly with Other 
Things, and Glasses are merely brought in by the way that we may 
see where we are. That really was not the first use of Glasses; 
it came later. The first purpose of Glasses was to enable men, and 
chiefly women, to see how they were. The modern term of greeting 
How d’ye do ”’ came to be used after the introduction of looking- 
glasses. The old form of greeting was not ‘‘ How d’ye do,” but 
‘ How do I look.” The phrase is still to be heard among various 
sections of the community, especially after trying on a new hat or 
a new suit of clothes. But, as has been said already, and may be 
said again, the original form of greeting was ‘“‘ How do I look ? ” 


Those were the dark ages, ages so dark that no one could see 
oneself. Only in quiet waters were men able to see themselves, or 
to be more exact, their reflections. This gives the reason why the 
ancients hated to wash themselves. It was not because they were 
lazy, or even because they had not learned the virtue of cleanliness : 
it was simply and solely because they did not wish to trouble and 
to dirty the water and thus spoil their reflections. But as the 
craze for baths grew and as people longed for a sight of themselves, 
there arose the invention of mirrors. “‘ Necessity is the mother 
of deception,’ as Hamlet said. When mirrors became the order 
if the day, there was no longer any need for the old form of greeting 
mentioned twice before, namely “ How do I look?” There came 
a new form, the one used oftener than any, and with less purpose in 
its asking, viz., ‘‘ How d’ye do,” or according to a variant reading, 
‘How d’ye feel.” It is easy thus to trace the influence of Glasses 
upon language. They helped the language to grow by formulating 

































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































4 CAP AND GOWN. 


new forms of greeting... Psychology is also indebted to them for 
its progress. This is clearly shown in the advance made from simple 
sensation to feeling. But that is one of the other ‘‘Things’’ mentioned 
at the start ; and although it was there said that the article would 
be mainly concerned with “ Other Things,” we have now changed 
our mind, and think it best to deal chiefly with Glasses. By the 
way, there is a deal more than we think in the choice of a title or 
a name for an article. By making it comprehensive enough one 
need never fear running dry as they say ; there is always another 
well open, into which one can easily fall. This also is one of the 
“Other Things.’’which one might write about, but we propose 
taking a “ left turn ” to get back to the question of glasses. Some- 
where in the course of these remarks upon mirrors, it was shown 
what great influence glasses had upon the language of the people. 
For evidence of this, one need only mention how very voluble some 
people get after having a few glasses. One may object and say 
that anyone can see through this; we agree and add that some 
glasses are meant to be seen through. One swallow does not make 
a summer; but one glass makes a fair number of swallows; and 
given a fair number of glasses there is no limit to the number of 
summers available. Here one might dilate on the influence of 
glasses upon the weather; but since there are numerous forms of 
weather-glasses, this had better be left to lie among the ‘ Other 
Things.” 


Burns used to sing his desire for a “ gift’ which would help 
us ‘‘ to see ourselves as others see us.” The looking glass is part 
of the gift. It was meant to help us to see ourselves as others see 
us; but alas, it is now used to help us to arrange ourselves in such 
a way that no one may see us as we see ourselves. More things 
are seen in glasses than this world dreams of. That is why the 
poet said ‘‘ Paint, always paint.” The glass is itself a great painter. 
Through its use, noses that once were white and fair now wear the 
blush of roseate morn. The joke is old, but the fact is ever new. 
It might be called ‘‘ The Red and White Seal” so familiar on the 
posters. 


But quite independently of all that has been said, Glasses 
have been the cause of untold trouble in the world. Noman shaved 
until they were introduced. Upon their cheeks men wore the 
bristling growth of forty years more or less, and lost themselves 
behind this thicket, but once glasses were introduced, each and every 
man hurried to get a shave that he might discover what he was 
like. Not only were the men affected by this new invention. In 
like or greater degree did the mirror cause activity in the world of 
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women. Who can tell what agony has been caused, or how many 
hours have been spent in the vain task of putting a hat on straight. 
What a stroke of luck it is that glasses do not betray secrets! If 
they gave back to us our words, as they do our faces, who would 
dare stand up before them? But glasses are boon companions ; 
they see all and say nothing. 


Marine glasses were invented at a period when the hearts of 
men waxed faint. Nominally they are supposed to be useful for 
spotting the enemy; really they are used to try to find a spot 
where the enemy is not. “Distance lends enchantment to the view,”’ 
as said the brave admiral who looked the enemy straight in the 
face by the aid of a telescope. He who sees and runs away, may 
live to see another day. Nelson won his greatest victory by means 
of a telescope. Had the glass been in proper focus he would have 
seen the signal to desist from war; but he saw through a glass 
darkly and hence came his great victory. These may be called 
sea yarns, but they are quite apposite. The whole question is one 
of weight and see. Microscopes are an abomination to the flesh. 
They delight in showing up one’s weak points too much. They 
were invented by a most inquisitive person who ever delighted in 
prying into other people’s business. Some people have the micro- 
scopic eye. These see the faults of others magnified a hundred 
fold; but upon themselves they turn the wrong end of the tele- 
scope and see their own faults diminished in like proportion. How 
it is possible for a man to see himself through a telescope does not 
concern us. This belongs to the “ Other Things ’’ which we have 
by mutual consent allowed to drop out for the time. But that 
such a thing is not impossible is implied clearly by Psychology in 
its theory of Introspection. | 


Since the hour-glass is running low—the glass by the way is 
not strictly ours, but is borrowed for the occasion, and since the 
other glasses are running dry, it may be the better thing to dry up 
altogether. Inspiration ceases when the spirits are in. 


Through my glass I see the happy band in the Marble Halls of 
my Alma Mater, and an intense desire comes upon me to see them 
face to face. For this reason, among “ Other Things,” _the tears 
bedim my glasses and the vision fades away. 


W, EDWARDS. 















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































6 CAP AND GOWN. 


Past and Pleasant. 


I remember, I remember 
The school where I was shorn 
Of all the little liberties 
With which I had been born ; 
I never winked a wicked eye, 
Nor stayed too long at play, 
Without I thought the master’s cane 
Had borne my breath away. 


I remember, I remember 
The sweeties, red and white, 

i The tuck-shop and the ice cream cups 
VM Those dough-nuts made so light. 
The water and the flour bag, 

And where my brother set 
Them in the prefect’s dormitory,— 
ig The prefect’s living yet. 


I remember, I remember 
The birches raised on high ; 
I used to think their slender tops 
Would surely make me cry : 
Tis but a reminiscence ; yet 
’Tis still but little joy 
To know I’m nearer now to work 
Than when I was a boy. 


T. HOODWINK. 





Mr. W. P. C. Trafford, B.A. (known to most students under 
| the familiar name of “ Traff’’) asks us to state that his new address 
il | is The University, Hong Kong, China. : Letters sent to his home 
or old digs, have to be re-addressed, and this often means missing 
a mail. We congratulate him officially (most of us have done so 

already in private) on his appointment. 


| 
: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Oddments. 


Overheard in the Women’s Common Room :— 

First Student (in a towering rage): I can’t brook it. 

Second Student: Nor would I, old girl. After all, why should 
Barbier slate’ er ? 

Help ! so 


Bobs (in the Kardo): Er—er—a cup of coffee and a teested toe- 
cake, please ! : 


Mr. Brett (in Lit. and Deb.) : Some people have defied convention 
and cast aside their hats. 
Voice from the back: And others their hair. 


The box outside the porter’s lodge is the cause of much curiosity 
among the students, and we hear that this new venture has been 
a distinct success. The box is now almost full of farthings and 
pen-nibs, as well as a choice selection of buttons, all handsomely 
contributed by the students. The College authorities are to be 
congratulated on this brilliant idea of theirs. 

The proceeds will be used to erect a new wing to the College 
and any surplus will go towards endowing a much-needed chair of 
Common-sense. 


Overheard in the New College :— 

Fair Young Fresher (to Old Stager): I don’t know how anyone 
can fail in the exams, with such nice professors and such lovely 
notes. 


Such ignorance is indeed bliss; but we are afraid it will be short- 
lived. 


Suggested Valentines :— 

Mr. Br**ks—a box of “ Tiz’”’; it “ gladdens sore, tired feet.” 

Mr. Sm*th—a coat of mail, shield and lance, to be donned on Satur- 
day mornings. 

Mr. Th*mps*n—a megaphone for use in lecs. 

Ginger—a book on etiquette. 


Overheard in the Lodge :-— 
“ Cup of coffee, plate of cakes, and first-aid apparatus, please,”’ 
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“ The long.and short of it is, Mr. Holbrook ” was what we heard 
when walking along the Corridor the other day ; and we 
were not surprised when we saw that the speaker was Professor 
Pht ll* ys: 


The Morrow's Night. 


I looked through the flooded gates of the west, 
When the sun had gone down in gold, 

And my thought seemed to rise, and falling, to rest 
Where old Time gave the days their mould. 


‘A glorious day will the morrow be, 

For the west has a crimson hue: ”’ 

And the morrow’s morn, e’en then could I see, 
And above me a veil of blue. 


Ere in the west had the gold lost its flame, 
And the twilight made room for night, 
To my soul the dark tidings of sorrow came 

From the hid mystic source of light. 


I saw the morrow with its weal and woe, 
But my eyes grew faint at the sight 

Of the anguish and pain that other men know 
In a world that for me is bright. 


For some there is joy ; but the gathering blight 
On the hopes of earth’s weaker men 

Makes some wish they’ll ne’er wake to earthly light— 
What of the morrow to frail fellowmen ? 


Watchman, what of the morrow’s night ? 
BRYN, 





| 
| 
| 
| 
: 
| 
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Aberdare Hall Notes. 


In spite of the fact that we had a very short holiday; most of 
us looked forward to the first week of this term. 


The Fancy Dress Dance was held as usual on the first Friday 


night of term. Miss Fry and Miss O. Rees carried out the secretarial 
duties very successfully, 


Amongst the guests present were some members of the Staff, 
Professors’ wives, and Mrs. Hinton, the wife of our President. 

We were also glad to see so many past students, which proves 
that the Hall Fancy Dress is still popular. 

The dresses were both original and varied, There were present 
peoples of many nations, Scotch, Irish, Welsh, Japanese, Chinese, 
Swiss, etc., besides Old English women, and Early Victorian ladies. 


The Aberdare Hall choir is still keeping in practice, and is 
now very busy preparing for the St. David’s Day Conversazione. 


oy. LEWIS. 


e 9 e 
Things we can’t Imagine. 
(With acknowledgments to ‘“‘ The Student.’’) 


Miss Ov*rst*n* and Mr. J*nn*r declining to speak in Lit. and Deb. 
Mr. Emr*s D*v**s refusing to warble. 

Prof. B*rb**r winning a Marathon race. 

Prof. P*w*l doing the three-card trick at Ely Races. 

Gilbert losing his temper. 

Prof. M*ck*nz** giving a definite opinion. 

Mr. G**ch not giving a definite opinion. 

Prof. Emr*s R*b*erts ‘ visiting the slums.”’ 


Prof. M*ck*nz** watching the pantomime from the front seats in 
Gods. 


Tyssil riding a bike. 
C*rn*w as President of the Ministerial Union. 
Mr, Ov*rst*n* making a speech containing 


(i.) less than 4 bad puns ; 
or ii.) less than 3 very bad puns; 
or (ii.) less than 2 absolutely atrocious puns, 
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Review. 


“ English History in Contemporary Poetry. Vol. 1., The Fourteenth 
Century.” By Prof. Bruce, M.A. Published by the Historical 
Association. Geo. Bell & Son, London, t/-. 


We would congratulate our Professor of History upon the result 
of his apparently exhaustive reading in mediaeval literature, seen 
in the first volume of a series which promises to be of no little value. 
He has given us a highly interesting insight into the life of the people 
of the fourteenth century in their very varied interests, their demo- 
cratic ideas, their industries and recreations, their attitude towards 
the kingship, the church, chivalry, war, and other of the movements 
so important in this period. 

Certain of these ideals, indeed, seem to have been retained in 
our literature for a long time after the close of the century. The 
general mediaeval hatred of Jews, Saracens, and other so-called 
‘follows of Mahomet,’ for example, may be easily paralleled in 
Malory’s ‘ Morte d’Arthur ’ and Spencer’s ‘ Faerie Queene.’ 

From the historian’s point. of view as. the author observes - 
‘the true value of poetry in the fourteenth century is to throw 
light upon the social tendencies which lay behind the political 
history.’ The mass of information collected, shows how well this 
task of illustration has been carried out. Allusions to different 
aspects of the life of the people, have been gathered from the 
writings of Chaucer, Langland, Gower, and the lesser-known poets 
who were their contemporaries. 

Although praiseworthy in so many respects, this little volume 
could heve been made far more useful to students, had it been 
found possible to give full quotations from some of the less accessible 
authorities, and to include a complete working bibliography. 
Glossarial references, too, might well have been added in certain 
cases: if ‘‘ tynt’ and ‘ basnetis ’ are explained (page 13), could not 
the meaning of ‘hevalogh’ have been given also? Again, the 
rather unusual system of references introduced into the body of 
the text is somewhat disconcerting to the reader. An added interest 
might have been given to the account of the garb worn in the 
Middle Ages, had fuller reference been made, in this connection to 
‘Pearl,’ mentioned indeed at a later stage in the text. 

But all these are minor details, at which it would be pedantic 
to cavil, and which in rio wise detract from the value of the work 
as a whole: for as evidence of wide and scholarly reading, it must 
compel the admiration of every student of the literature of the day 
of Chaucer, 

A, G, LUCAS, 
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Gardening. 


MOST of us have a space at the rear of the house, known as a back- 
garden. Some people prefer to call it a back-yard, but this name 
cannot always be applied to it as the space is often less than a square 
yard in area. Indeed, the small size of the average back-garden 
is a matter which causes much angry comment, some gardens being 
so small that disgusted tenants declare that there is not enough 
room in them to swing a cat in. Personally, I do not see much in 
this complaint, for the occasions on which we desire to swing our 
domestic pets in the back-garden are extremely rare. There are 
many better uses than this to which a back-garden can be put, 
and of these, the growing of flowers is undoubtedly the most 
popular and desirable. 

What a splendid thing it is to have your garden full of sweet 
smelling flowers of every kind and colour imaginable! What an 
honour it is to be pointed out at chapel as the man who won the 
nickel-plated toast rack at the show for the largest vegetable 
marrow! Of course, these are distinctions which are only for those 
who have exceptional skill. To attain to this eminence a man 
must spend some years as a novice, when all he can hope to derive 
from his hobby are occasional neuralgia and chronic lumbago. 


It is to the aspiring novice that I now venture to address a few 
useful remarks. 

Now, before any good results can be hoped for, you have to 
prepare the ground. You begin by throwing all the tin cans over 
neighbours’ walls, distributing them impartially so as to give no 
cause for jealousy. Next you start to dig your garden. There 
is certainly no harm in starting it yourself, but unless you have some 
dynamite on hand, you will probably give it up soon. It is best 
to engage a jobbing gardener for a day or two, for he is fond of it, 
and it is much easier to lick his insurance stamp than to do the job 
yourself. If your garden is of the usual quality, you will find that 
the top stratum is an accumulation of ashes and old china, while 
the subsoil is a mixture of clay and cement. You must get rid of 
this and substitute it by decent soil. 


We will suppose this done (though it’s not as easy as that) 
and you have now to get on with the planning of the garden. The 
final effect must be tasteful and neat while entirely unobtrusive. 
Any such idea as the erection of a huge rockery to be surrounded 
by a rubbish bin would be tabooed. Again there is no place for 
a chicken coop in a really artistic garden, one very substantial 
reason being that the delicate fragrance of a chicken coop is neither 
in unison nor in harmony with that of white jasmine. 




























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































12 CAP AND GOWN. 


The planning must be a matter of the taste of the individual. 
Some bad mistakes are often made in planning. Only recently a 
young man, in planning his garden, made the fatal mistake of 
putting his lawn where his path ought to have been, and vice versa. 
The result is that while his lawn has three blades of grass on it, 
the path produces a luxuriant growth of grass which defies all his 
attempts to uproot it. 


But, even supposing you plan your garden well, all is not yet 
plain sailing. Growing flowers is not nearly so easy as you imagine 
after reading the back of a twopenny packet of seed. There are 
many disappointments in the path of the inexperienced gardener. 


For instance, you sow about a pound and a half of sweet pea 
seeds, and anxiously await results. In about mid-October, a single 
scraggy shoot appears above the ground without any apology for 
delay. This is the sole representative of one and fourpence worth, 
and, just as it is about to bud on Xmas Eve, a frost comes along and 
kills it. Then it strikes you that you sowed those sweet peas at 
a depth of six feet instead of six inches. 


Again, your border of Virginian Stock is thriving beautifully 
you tell yourself, but when the little boy next door recognises it as 
a cabbage lettuce you feel ready to swear. 


But, if your plants don’t flourish, the same cannot be said for 
the weeds, for they grow with astonishing rapidity and are not 
easily distinguishable from the real goods by the novice. I was 
distressed to see, some time ago, a novice carefully tending a giant 
stinging nettle, innocently imagining it to be a rare cactus, and 
another nursing a young laurel, because a witty friend had persuaded 
him that it was a mushroom bush which he had grown from a pip. 


Experienced and inexperienced gardeners derive great pleasure 
from their hobby, mainly, I suppose, because they are a race of 
men easily satisfied. An amateur gardener will derive as much 
genuine pleasure from the contemplation of an anaemic nasturtium 
grown by himself, as a suffragette would from watching the effect 
of a pint of rat poison on a Cabinet Minister. 


It has been calculated that the energy spent by amateur gar- 
deners would be sufficient to push back the tide, and one cannot 
help thinking that it is a pity that the only results obtained from 
an expenditure of so much time and money are a few overgrown 
sunflowers and worm-eaten marigolds. 


R.E.G. 
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lgatin as she, ise 


LAST Summer vac. I had the honour, privilege, and great pleasure 
of meeting Dr. Supinus Loquens, professor of Latin at Wallamolloo 
College, in the University of Timbuckthree. J got to know him— 
but that has nothing to do with the present article, so suffice it to 
say that I enjoyed many a long, interesting chat with him. His 
pet topic for discussion was, naturally, the language of the Romans 
but he never bored me with comparing Juvenal’s Satires with 
“ John Bull’s’’ Open Letters, by discussing the use of slang by 
Ovid, or by means of any tortures of that nature, oh dear no. 
He, on the contrary, interested me very much by telling me about 
the Latin abilities of some of his students, and, on one occasion 
he revealed to me some most startling facts. ‘‘ Of course,” he said, 
“You must not expect to find in my students the scintillatingly 
large amount of Latin with which the average student in one of 
your colleges is endowed, nor must you therefore be surprised when 
I tell you that some of my students are not, sometimes, above 
using the subjunctive after a comma, and have been known. to 
invent a few active part participles, and to commit a few more 
mistakes of that type, but what I am sure will surprise you most 
of all are the queer notions that some of my students have about 
translating.” ‘As you can readily conceive, I have no doubt,” 
proceeded my learned friend, after I had regained my self-com- 
posure, “ they possess a splendid knowledge of their own native 
tongue, but their knowledge of English is unfortunately strictly 
limited to a few common rudimentary expressions and slang phrases 
—at least for the most part, and this lamentable state of things 
reflects sadly at times upon their rendering of various Latin phrases 
and sections. They will, for instance, never attempt to translate 
‘ factum est’ by “It has come about,” or “ It has been done,” but 
prefer to render it ‘ It is a fact,’ simply because ‘ factum est’ sounds 
like it. You will not probably,” continued Dr. Loquen, “ consider 
this to be a very serious failing, but when I tell you of some of the 
grosser mistakes that have arisen in this way, you will, I have no 
doubt, feel decidedly uncomfortable.” I said that having been 
in great trouble myself with Latin for some years, I felt like antici- 
pating anything, and, preparing myself for the very worst and 
most ghastly ‘ howlers’ possible (wondering whether any of them 
would ever beat some of my very best) I pressed him to continue. 


“Well,” he said, “I asked a very promising young student 
of mine one day to parse for me the word ‘ Cicero,’ hoping that he 
would be able to say quite correctly that it was a proper noun, 
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You may imagine my surprise and horror when it was given as the 
Ist pers. sing. of the fut. perfect of a hypothetical verb ‘ cico,’ 
‘to kick !’”’ I certainly began to feel decidedly uncomfortable, 
but comforted myself with the thought of ‘tetigi—I have tangoed— 
in Punch a few weeks previously. After this he gave me a regular 
string of ‘ howlers,’ examples of which are the following :— 


‘Mox hi duces maximi congressi sunt,’ ‘Soon these leaders 
fought together with very great maxim guns.’ 

‘ Leges regis hujus bonae sunt,’ ‘ The legs of this king are bony.’ 

“Caesar iginwe Is eile, sera s ‘Caesar jambed his ribs.’ 

‘Caesar aderat forte,’ ‘Caesar had a rat for his tea.’ 

‘Cicero adsum jam forte,’ ‘ Cicero had some jam for tea.’ 

‘Quem times ?’ ‘ What time is it ? ’ 

‘Sub aprico colle,’ “ Under the apricot tree.’ 

‘Petit Maria,’ “ Little Mary.’ 

‘Patere,’ ‘ By the father.’ 

‘De venire,’ ‘ About to come.’ 


After a few more examples I thought the time ripe to try to 
catch him ‘napping’ with one of our famous ‘ faked’ Latin verses 
and so I wrote down on the back of an envelope the old lines :— 


“Stabile, stabile eris ego, 
Fortibus es in aro ; 

Nobile, Nobile, themus trux ; 
Se vatis inem pes an dux.’ 


But this, said Dr. Loquens, to my great mortification, had 
been set in their Honours Latin unseen paper a few years ago 
and the men who were awarded first classes had all rendered it : 

‘Stay Billy, stay Billy, here’s a go, 
Forty buses in a row ; 
No Billy, no Billy, them is trucks, 
See what is in em, peas and ducks.”’ 


I felt rather small, but determined to have another shot, so 
I asked him to translate me the following :— 


“Labrum superius pilis harlenoque ornavit.’ 

To my great astonishment he succeeded, and, what was most 
annoying, in a way in which I had thought I was alone, as regards 
translation. The rendering was 

‘He decked his upper-lip with hair and Harlene.’ 


Il was now desperate, and seriously felt that the honour of » 


Cardiff College’s Latin was dangerously at stake, so I thought for 
a minute and tried to think of a few things which might floor both 
Dr. Loquens and his Latin capabilities. First of all, I asked him 
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to decline ‘jam.’ The learned scholar thought hard for a minute 
but evidently thinking that I had tried to ‘ bottle ’ him by giving 
him the accusative singular instead of the nominative, soon declined 
me ‘jam ’ as a noun of the first declension. I then asked him for 
the declension of ‘ plus,’ feeling very pleased with myself over my 
conquest. The Doctor never hesitated for a second, but promptly 
gave it,—‘ plus, pla, plum.” I nearly burst out laughing at this, 
but satisfied myself with laughing up my sleeve. I now felt tri- 
umphant, but to crown my triumph, exultation and joy, I thought 
of testing his prose abilities. So I asked him to translate into 
idiomatic Latin prose something like the following :— 


‘In the very nick of time, Caesar, eluding his enemies, succeeded 
in making good his escape, and departed at a good pace through the 
camp, while the soldiers shouted out with irony, ‘ Put me amongst 
the girls !’ 

I thought this would be sufficient, so I waited for e few minutes 
while he wrote his rendering. When he handed it me, I read : 


‘In plurime diabolo temporis, Caesar, dans slipem hostibvs, 
bunkum fecit, et egressus est bona pace per campum, dum milites 
cum ferro clamabant, ‘ Pone me inter puellas !’ 


At this point I awoke, and all of a sudden, I remembered that 
that morning I was to get my Latin result. 


On Dit. 


That two prominent players in the College Rugger team visited 
something over a dozen establishments before deciding on the 
striking trilby hats which they now sport. But surely the game 
was worth the candle, for the effect is immense. ‘ 

That the notices posted upon the College notice-boards are 
not the ideal place for the display of students’ wit. The Editor 
would be pleased to receive their efforts in. this direction. 


That the Polo Team creates a splash at every match. 
That their exhibitions, though wet, are dry from the spec- 
tator’s standpoint. —— 


That in this they are good seconds to the Ladies’ Hockey Team, 
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Books Received. 


SCENES FROM CLERICAL LIFE, by N*ck Gr*ff*ths. “ Very 
Peg SRICS So she Shews the author at his best.’’—Church Times. 

THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP, by W. P. ©. Trafford. An 
interesting account of four years spent in Coll., and one out. 

FROM A COLLEGE WINDOW, by George. ‘ The spontaneous 
emanation of a placid spirit.”’—Spectator. 

THE CONVENTIONALISTS, by Miss H*rlb*tt. “An erudite 
treatise, written by one who has had wide experience of the 
system she stands for.’’—London Maul. 

SENTIMENTAL TOMMY, by D. Er*sm*s Th*m*s. An affecting 
piece of autobiography. 

THE LITTLE MINISTER, by the same author. A sequel to the 
above. Very true to life. 

KEEP SMILING. A new revue, by George. 

MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING., by Nick Gr*ff*ths, An exciting 
drama, describing certain interviews between the Registrar 
and the Secretary of the S.R.C. 

ONE O’CLOCK ; or When the Sleeper Wakes, by various students. 

THINGS THAT PASS IN*THE NIGHT 5. or The Adventures ot 
a Midnight Prowler, by W. O. Tw*n*y. Dedicated (without 
permission) to Prof. Ph*l*ps. 

“ Gives a life-like picture of the streets of Cardiff between the 
hours of 12 and 1 a.m.”’—Evening Express. 

THE REGULATIONS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WALES, 
This is a remarkable book. We have read it several times 
but are quite unable to understand what it is supposed to mean 
It is published anonymously, and appears to be the work of 
a large number of authors, who wrote without concerted plan 
or collaboration of any kind. The book abounds with incon- 
sistencies and contradictions. We cannot advise anyone to 
buy it. 

Il’S NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND, by Prof. Th*mps*m. A 
record of many years’ sartorial experience. 

PLAIN TALES FROM THE HILLS, by W. I. C*rn*w. Gives a 
realistic account of life in the Mount. 

THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL ; or Life at Aberdare Hall, By 
various authors. ‘‘ Very candid . . . Verifies suspicions whch 
we have harboured for years.”’—The Daily Digger. 

MAGNO CUM SWISH; a Dramatic Extravaganza in four Acts, 
by Gl*d*s M*rkh*m. “Very gay and vivacious . . Written 
in her best and most characteristic style.’—Church Family 


Newspaper. 
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THE WATER-BABIES, by M. W. Wé*ll**ms. Short biographies 
of the players in the College Polo Team. 

THE GEORGICS, by Gilbert. ‘‘ Gives an intimate picture of a 
great soul.’’—Classical Review. 

CIGARETTE, by Dr. Arn*ld. ‘A trivial book, in which the 
author attempts to defend his action in the notorious G**nt]*tt 
W*ll**ms affair. His offence would be serious, if it were not 
so obviously absurd .... On the part of any other man 
such conduct would have seemed incredible; on the part of 
the author, however, it is not surprising.’’— Public Opinion. 

THE HOME LIFE OF BIRDS. By various residents of Aberdare 
Hall. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tichbite.—Yes, it is true that Prof. W. Ph*ll*ps intends adopting 
the stage name of Harry Louder. 

Intevested.—No, Col. von Reuter is not the alias of F. T. Arn*ld 
Esq., neither was that learned savant implicated in the Zabern 
affair. But the mistake is quite pardonable. We agree that 
he should be in a fortress. 

Hopeful.—We fear that there is no truth in the rumour that mixed 
bathing is to be permitted in the water-baths in the Chemical 
Lab. 

Attendant (Colney Hatch) —No. Prof. S*Ib* is not dangerous, in 
spite of his confession ‘‘I am not right.’’ But is he ? 

Harmstrong.—Yes. W. T. Dr*dg* makes a regular study of ‘‘ The 
Feathered World.” We gather this from his constant refer- 
ences to a familiar feathered biped of the farmyard. 

Dr. Ab*ll.—Yes, the “ Yellow Peril” still hangs over the Chem. 
Lab. 

Anna Hana.—You may safely assume that Prof. Th*mps*n will 
not require another tie for the next 30 years. 

(oo-goo 1.—Yes. Miss N*Il** H*gh*s does specialise in the study 
of felicitous optics. As a result of her extensive research she 
had had dedicated to her that heartrending ballad ‘“ That 
Mysterious Stare.”’ ; 

F. S. D*gw*ll.— We quite appreciate your difficulty. Welsh 
pronunciation is very difficult to anyone not accustomed to 
it. We recommend you to practise as follows: First say 
Lu as in English “ loose ’’; then el as in German ‘‘ welcher ”’ 
finally a as in French “a.” Practise each syllable separately 
at first, and when you are proficient, try to say the three 
together. With a few weeks’ practice you will probably be 
able to say the name quite easily. 






















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































18 CAP AND GOWN. 


Boxing Notes. 


THERE has been a good number of spirited contests this Term, 
and the Coll’s respective champions in the noble art have done 
very well. 


The first match was fought at Cae Syr Dafydd, our irresistible 
light-weight, the Maxie Kid, encountering the Newport Nonstop. 
The Kid was giving weight away as usual, but after nine rounds, 
the referee had to award the palm of victory to our ‘little un,’ 
the Non-stop fouling the Kid, after being repeatedly cautioned. 
The Maxie Kid is a good man, and after giving us a dazzling display 
of lightning footwork, had established a comfortable lead in points. 


The second contest was a ten-round bout between Boyo Alex 
and Young Edwards, at the Cory Hall. Edwards appeared to have 
been training on wrong diet, but still he began with much spirit. 
The first round was occupied with sparring for an opening, and 
time was called with no advantage gained on either side. Quite 
unaccountably, however, Boyo Alex landed a heavy right to Edwards’ 
face after the gong had struck. The spectators hotly resented this, 
and the referee had no alternative but to declare Young Edwards 
the winner. At the end of the fight, if such it can be called, Llew 
Hellin issued a challenge to box six rounds with any member of 
the City police force at catchweights. 


The third match took place at the Olympia Skating Rink, 
where Llew Hellin was announced to box fifteen rounds against 
Eonin le Cote, the French middle-weight. It was a rattling con- 
test, Llew sailing in great style into his much bigger opponent. 
By the last round, Le Cote could only win by the knock-out route, 
and the Welsh lad was putting up a ragged defence. But when 
he had all but won the decision, Llew fouled the Frenchman. 
Clinching midway through the last round, Llew sent in a shower 
of kidney punches, and Le Cote’s seconds appealed for a foul. The 
referee rightly awarded the decision to the Frenchman. It was a 
most unfortunate lapse on Llew’s part, but we hope he will establish 
his superiority in the near future. 


PUGNAX. 
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The Hero. 


Heroic land of Wales. I sing 

A gallant student. Here’s to him, 

And may the welkin ever ring 

His fame throughout the ages. 

Bellona owns a touch of spleen, 

And Mars from envy is quite green. 
Silura’s swarthy sons of old 

Acclaim their great descendant bold. 

His fame live through the ages ! 

No! No! He did not storm the breach, 
In hand the Dragon, ’mid the screech 

Of shell. He did not win renown 

Against the hidden foes of town 

And hamlet, pestilence and vice. 

He sought not ’mid a sea of ice, 

The Pole. Nor knowledge yet. Far more— 
O Fame, now spread from shore to shore— 
He stormed . . . . a woman’s meeting. 


The Two Conversazioni. 
A CONTRAST. 


IT was five minutes to twelve to the second decimal place as I sat 
in a comfortable armchair, with my feet stretched towards the 
glowing embers, my thoughts straying in poetic mood over the 
events of the evening. I had been to a downright modern conversaz. 
and as a consequence had come back utterly bored to a state of 
frantic despair. In such an atmosphere then, the following verses 
ran through my mind as I traced the history of the evening :-— 

The night was young, the hall was cold, 

The students felt infirm and old. 

St. David’s, loved by many a boy, 

Was surely not to them a joy, 

The girls in groups, a solemn sight, 

Would surely give a ghost a fright. 

The men, responding to no call, 

Did much adorn the other wall, 
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To see these would-be fair and bold. 
The stewards, struggling through the stu.’s, 
Did, by their efforts, much amuse. 

Dai Jones, in mortal fear and dread, 
To Margit Ann will not be led, 
While Saucy Sue and Jolly Joe 
Stand face to face as foe to foe. 
The pillars pale with princely pride 
Stand stately by on either side. 
But why these human marble shapes 
That look like sorrow—stricken apes ° 
At last, by weary waiting, wed 
To shades whose shapes no laughter led, 
They shambled up the shining stair 
To hearken to the same old air 
In rooms, whose very atmosphere 
Would make a sickly serpent sneer. 
At last, the solemn service o’er, 
They turned them to the open door | 
And gladly fled into the night 
From such a sad and sickly sight. 

I then fell into a deep reverie in which I saw in imagination 
| another conversaz, in which the students, governed Dy. no anti- 
i quated and prudish authorities, were all happy and gay. “Surely,” 
I thought, ‘‘ this is the ideal conversaz. Why cannot the Cardiff 
Coll. affairs be just like this onc ?”’ and again my thoughts ran into 
Pelee 
q Come and trip it as you go 
| On the light fantastic toe. 
| | Shade of Milton ! Pardon please, 

I This I ask on bended knees. 

See the students, blithe and: gay, 

Casting care and toil away, 

Up and down the Library 

Like a silver-spangled sea, 

Like trim yachts upon the floor | 
| 


My pulse did stop, my blood run cold, 


————_— 
EE 





| Hugging closely to the shore. 
| Hark ! The sounds of revelry 
| From the boist’rous balcony. 

i Surely such a pleasant sight 

| Savours of a supreme delight. 
Proffies young and proffies old 
Waltz with female freshers bold. | 
Embryonic preachers slide 

In the graceful gaby glide. | 
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Grace and beauty to adore, | 
What can mortal wish for more ? 
To the strains of ‘ Druids’ Prayer ”’ | 

: Lay we all aside dull care. i) 
And the Lib. illumined seems | 
Like a land of pleasant dreams, | 
Till in all compelling tone 















































Time doth come and call us home. 



































Then I awoke and the absurdity of it all stru 
Why,” I thought, “ are the minds and 
mediaeval that they taboo the graceful a 
one of the features of our E 


ck me forcivly. 
ideas of the College so 
rt of dancing, which is 
nglish society and patronised by the | | 
Church and the British public alike? Let us be 

ible men and women, and not like children, 
either to indulge in grown-up 
Lae ot: 


treated as respons- : 
who are forbidden 
amusements, or to soil the floor of il 
, which is sacred only to the annual dance of the A.P.S.” / 
A.E:G. i 
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We reproduce below an extract from a‘ 
received at the Old Coll. with 
Continent. 


‘ Packing Bill,” recently 
a box of chemical apparatus from the | 


ATTENTION! 


<=" First read this Bill! Then unpack ! “==! 


Do not take out the packing-material violently but gradu- | 


the packets are freed from packing- | 
out easily and without opposition. i 
j 





ally and very cautious, till 
material and can be taken 





Then I beg to count the number of 
packing-bill and the goods, 


English as she is wrote. | 
| 
| 
| 


the packets with this NI 


freed from brown paper, etc., to | 
compare with the fracture. 








The packing-materia] must be sear 


ched profoundly, before 
writing to me that a part is not in the packet. 





Small parts are i 
overlooked easily. In case of claiming, this packing-bill must 
be sended back to me. 


The packing happens with the 













































































‘greatest care under constant i 
inspection, THEREFORE BROKEN PIECES CAN NOT BE 
REPLACED. 


| 
| 
| acs 
: ATTENTION IN THE CUSTOM HOUSE | ' 
| 
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Things we want to know. 


Which does Mr. Brett prefer, cigars or Sir Gawayne ? 


Whom was M*rj*r** with /ast night ? 


Does Professor L*ttl*dale never feel the cold? Great Scott ! 
Some students have found the Pole in his room ! 


Will the swot-room in the Union be known as the Union 


Workhouse ? —_— 

Whether Miss L*ck, of Latin fame, is fond of keys. 

Whether Bobs’ red tie has had “ value in exchange.” We 
observe that another “‘ commodity ” has replaced it. 

Who was the bold professor who recently acknowledged that 
the profound ignorance displayed by one of his pupils so astounded 
him that it ‘“‘ made his hair stand on end? 


Whether Miss Ov*erst*n* would benefit from a course in Logic, 
so that in debate she might know what conclusions to draw from her 


assumed premises. 
Who was the lady who won a shilling prize for reciting Mark 
Antony’s speech at an Eisteddfod at a chapel in Peterstone ? 


Does “ F.F.” mean “‘ fiercely funny ” or ‘‘ funnily fierce.’”? 


Shakespeare in Coll. 


‘““O that this too, too solid flesh would melt.’’—The Ministerial 
Union at a certain Hockey match. 

“ For every inch of woman in the world, 

Ay, every dram of woman’s flesh is false.’ —A great multitude 

in chorus. —— 

“ This is the prettiest high-born lass that ever ran on the green 
sward.—_—’’Any spectator of any Hockey ———- 

“ A very little let us do, 


And all is done.” 
Some students before a Greek lec, 
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“ False boding woman, end thy frantic curse.” 
The C.A.B.—to Whom ? 


“ My soul is heavy and I fain would sleep.” 
Much more Wil at 2.15 some Monday, 

“Homo is a good name to all men. Farewell you muddy 
knaves.”’ ff(2 x 40) to Norman Glyn after the Chelts. match. 

“I have foresworn his company hourly any time this 
two-and-twenty years and yet I am bewitched with the rogue’s 
company.’’—Coll. of G. Serenissimus. 

“ Let’s want no discipline, make no delay, 

For, lords, to-morrow is a busy day.” 
“ Hint” on the day before the Rag. 


“ A very excellent piece of villainy : 
And so repose sweet gold.” 


The Women’s Hockey Team on the C.A.B. arrangements 
for a match at Aber. 


‘ His wit is as thick as Tewkesbury mustard.” 
The Lit. and Deb.—of someone. 





“ And I will make it felony to drink small beer, and when I am 
king 9 DeO BLIP GE 





Quite a lot to quite a lot. 


“Well, madam, we must take a short farewell, 
Lest being miss’d.”’ 


—— Who ?—to whom ? 
“ Shall I hear from you anon?”’—The General Body of Students 
“I do serve you in this business.”—H.Y.H. 
‘ Your capacity — 


Is of that nature, that to your huge store 
Wise things seem foolish.” 


Dame Sanity to the Lit. and Deb. 


‘Why, man, he doth bestride this narrow moke 
Like a Colossus’’ 


An Onlooker, of Gr*v*s in the Rag. 
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Frog's Annual Lecture. 


ON Jan. 23rd, 1914, the Frogs held their Annual General Meeting, 
at which the Honorary President of the Society—Dr. Warren, the 
distinguished President of Magdalen College and Professor of 
Poetry in the University of Oxford, delivered a lecture on “ Classical 
Scholarship in Modern Poetry.” . 


To Professor Slater, the chairman for the evening, fell the 
pleasant task of introducing Dr. Warren to the meeting. The 
President, on rising to deliver his lecture, was received with enthusi- 
asm by an audience of over three hundred,—probably the largest 
audience that has ever been present at the Annual Meeting. 


After an entertaining account of his own connection with 
Wales, and an allusion to the appropriateness of the pursuit of 
Classical Studies “in that region. of Roman stations planted by 
Welsh streams and hills,” the President declared that the statement 
“ Poeta nascitur non fit”” was only a half-truth. The whole truth 
would be ‘ Poeta nascitur et fit.’ For we always find poetry and 
scholarship closely allied. The Greeks were always scholarly— 
increasingly so, as their own literary history developed. The 
Romans were even more so. Their literature began in the school- 
room—Virgil, Horace, Lucretius and Catullus were all scholars. 
Similarly in modern literature, Dente, Plutarch, Ronsard, Corneille, 
Racine, Moliere, Goethe, Lessing, Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes and 
others, all bear witness to the truth of the second version of the 
proverb. Nor is the conclusion to be drawn from our own poets 
dissimilar. Chaucer, Spenser, Dryden, and Addison were all 
scholars,—as, to a higher degree were Milton and Gray. Shake- 
speare too, was no illiterate, and even Burns knew some Latin and 
some French. And such was the case in the poets of the last 
century. 

The two most important influences in the “ Romantic move- 
ment ”’ of that century were the story of Arthur and the legends of 
old Greece. Tracing the latter influence we find it in Byron and 
Shelley, who were public school scholars and the writers of the 
Lake school, who were also well read in the Classics. Scott, perhaps, 
knew little of the Classics, but the knowledge Keats had of them 
was greater than is commonly supposed. Walter Savage Landor 
was a most typical classic poet, and he formed the link between 
the former and the more modern school. 

In this school Tennyson is an admirable example of the scholar 
and the poet. He was especially fond of Virgil, whom he resembled, 
and none the less of Homer. He himself was often very Homeric. 
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A magnificent simile in the “ Princess,” which was particularly 
Homeric was takcn, however, not from Homer but from nature,— 
the description of a storm seen approaching over the sea from the 
top of Snowden. Sappho, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Plato, Pindar, 
and Theocritus were favourite authors among the Greeks, andamong 
the Romans, Horace and Lucretius and, perhaps, most of all, 
Catullus. Browning, too, was a good scholar, though not a “‘ ripe ”’ 
one. He loved the Greeks for their thoughts, not for their style. 
He himself had an imperfect sense of the beauty of language, and 
his learning rather overweighted his poetry. Matthew Arnold, too, 
was a scholar and both in precept and practice, always inculcated 
the lesson “ Back to the Greeks and always the Greeks.” His 
favourite authors were Sophocles and Homer, but he was also a 
lover of Lucretius, Horace and Virgil. Swinburne was a greatcr 
master of language and a better scholar. He wrote beautiful 
verse in Greek and Latin, and his poems were steeped in the Classic 
influence. 


It is still more striking, however, to note that the more strictly 
Romantic and pre-Raphaelite School,—Rossetti, William Morris 
and Burne-Jones also fell under the classical influence as well as 
the Romantic. 


Sir Lewis Morris was a scholar and made his reputation by 
drawing on the Classics,—some of his best work being parts of the 
‘‘ Epic of Hades.”” George Meredith, the last of the great Victorians, 
was also a good scholar, and the influence of the Classics can be seen 
alike in his prose and poetry. Not less scholarly were Edward 
Fitzgerald, Frederick and Ernest Myers, and among the poets of 
to-day, Mr. Watson, Mr. Newbolt, Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch and 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling, who, if he did not know much Greek was 
familiar with and drew on his Horace, as when he wrote the well- 
known line : 


“They change their skies above them, but not their hearts 
that roam.”’ 


To conclude, the present Poet Laureate, Mr. Robert Bridges, 
was in every way a highly scholarly poet—a fact that is shown by 
the very mames of his, pieces ‘‘ Nero,” “ Achilles,” “ Scyros,” 
‘ Demeter,” “ Eros and Psyche,” and from his many allusions to 
classical literature. 





“ All went to show,” continued the lecturer, ‘‘ that the influence 
of the Classics on living thought and expression was not dead, and 
that while poetry itself lived it would never die.’ And when one 
observed the enthusiastic audience one felt that the words were true. 
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The meeting closed with a vote of thanks, which was carried 


by acclamation. 


be the last report of such a meeting that will appear in the Magazine. 
For Dr. Warren is the last of a distinguished line of Honorary Presi- 
dents. The Frogs will henceforth be the Cardiff and District 
Branch of the Classical Association and its constitution will be 
somewhat changed. May it be as successful in the future as it has 


been in the past ! 
Keale 


q The Land of my Fathers. 


It is with some regret that one recalls that this will probably 
A New Translation. | 
How dear is the Land of my Fathers to me, 

| The land of the minstrel: the home of the free ; 
iB) Her fighters so fearless: her heroes so bold, 

For freedom have fought from of old. 


Dear land ! 

O how I love thee, my land ! 

Till ocean’s waves forsake thy strand, 
Ull cherish my dear native land. 





al Old mountainous Cymru, the patriot’s home 

Lb love through thy vales, o’er thy hillsides to roam : 
To list to thy streams as they wind to the sea 
Their murmurs are music to me. 


Dear land, etc. 


Though traitors have trampled the hill and the vale, | 
Our old Cymric tongue is still telling her tale ; 
The Awen lives on where fierce foemen have met ; 
Her harpstring is vibrating yet. 


| Dear land, etc. 
i; Ae 


* 7 e. The Muse. 


<a 


: 
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University Correspondence. 


ABERYSTWYTH LETTER. 


University College, 


Aberystwyth. 
Dear Mr. Editor, 


At the time of writing our last letter to you we were eagerly 
awaiting the Degree Ceremony. This is now a thing of the dim and 
distant past, and nothing remains but pleasant memories of happy 
re-union with our friends from Cardiff and Bangor. We are proud 
also to think that it was at our College that the last public Ceremony 
was held. 


The social and athletic sides of our college life are flourishing. 
One of the most notable events at the end of last term was the 
performance of “ The Rivals,’ which was played by our Dramatic 
Society on the last day of the term. The characters were well 
taken, and the event was an unqualified success. 


An important scheme, which was initiated by Bangor at the 
end of last term is the formation of a Central S.R.C. for the three 
constituent Colleges. This has had the approval of our S.R.C. 
and also, I understand, of that of Cardiff. It will, I think, have 
great influence towards cementing the three Colleges into a closer 
bond of fellowship, and will at the same time enable us to assist 
one another in cases where combined action would be beneficial. 


By the time this letter appears in print, Inter-Colls. will have 
come and gone. Happily the cloud which seemed to have descended 
on our relationship with Cardiff, and which at one time threatened 
to bring about a serious breach between the two Colleges, has been 
dispelled, and we now look forward to the coming struggle with 
feelings of the liveliest anticipation. The matches will, I am sure, 
be fought out according to all the best traditions, and may the best 
teams win ! 


Finally, I should like to assure you of our goodwill towards 
Cardiff, and to wish you every good luck in all spheres of Coll. life. 


Yours faithfully, 


ERIC WALKER, 
President S.R,C. 
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BANGOR LETTER. 


U.C.N.W., Bangor, 
Feb. 2nd, 1914. 


Dear Mr. Editor, 


Our last Bangor Letter was in the main a discussion of the 
prospects in various branches of Student activity. It is now our 
pleasant duty to pass in review what has proved to be an eminently 
successful and enjoyable term. 


The most important work of the term was that of the S.R.C. 
in connection with what may be called Students’ privilege. The 
resuscitation by the Senate of an ancient regulation requiring 
Students to wear gowns at evening meetings was opposed by the 
Students, and the Council was instrumental in securing a revision 
of the rule. 


This matter led to the S.R.C. making representations to the 
Senate, that rules affecting Students from any other than a purely 
academic aspect might be submitted to the S.R.C. for consideration 
before including them among the Regulations. 


At the time of writing we are still waiting to know the decision 
of the Senate on this question. Then there is the important 
question, already approved by the Aberystwyth and Cardiff 
S.R.C.’s of forming a Central S.R.C. to deal with matters affecting 
the whole body of Students constituting the University of Wales. 
If these three objects are secured, and only one is yet doubtful. 
our Council will have reason to congratulate itself on its year’s 
work. 

In our achievements on the field of play we have nothing to 
be ashamed of. Our Soccer team, though not invincible, has done 
well considering the frequent changes in the team, necessitated by 
injuries. On the day of the Capping Ceremony at Aber, and 
consequently with a depleted team we were defeated in the Second 
Round of the Welsh Amateur Cup by Holyhead. In the North 
Wales Amateur Cup we entered the Third Round by defeating 
Bangor at the third attempt, only to succumb to Carnarvon. Two 
matches with the Normal College have not yet yielded a goal 
thanks to the rival defences ; in the second match, had our Captain, 
Vivian Jones, not twisted his knee after twenty minutes’ play, the 
result might have been different. The Hockey team continues to 
do well, and their only defeat was sustained at Liverpool. Two of 
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our men, Phillips and Carr, were selected for the International 
trial, as well as H. C. Lewis, formerly of Aber. Our Women’s 
Hockey team still remains undefeated ; it is our fervent hope that 
they will be able to say so a month hence. 


If our Rugger team has been the least successful, most of the 
defeats have been on foreign ground, and only by small margins, 
and they have the pleasure of recording two away victories. 


The event of the latter end of the term was the performance 
of Shaw’s comedy, ‘“‘ You Never Can Tell,” by the Amateur Drama- 
tic Society. The play took the place of the usual conversazione, 
and was given in the County Theatre. No more need be said than 
that it was an immense success in every way. 


For other doings in the Debating Societies, etc., we must refer 
to the reports in “ The Mascot,” the new title of our Magazine. 

If !s our fond hope that this year may see the establishment of 
Inter-College Matches between Cardiff and Bangor. By the time 
this appears in print they may have taken place. At all events 
strenuous efforts are sure to be made in this direction in the near 
future, and with the establishment of a Central S.R.C., we may be 
pardoned for feeling more than ordinarily opsimistic ; for it must 
not be forgotten that the real import of Inter-Colls. is to consolidate 
the bonds of sympathy which unite us as fellow-Students of our 
one National University. 

In conclusion we wish, on behalf of Bangor, to convey heartiest 
greetings to all our fellow-Students at Cardiff. 


Yours faithfully, 


MEGAN GRIFFITHS, 
)2sCOtt? ARCH AR: 


Editors of “ The Mascot.” 


Break, Break, Break ! 
On thy cold grey stones, O sea ! 
But you can’t break as fast as the beakers and flasks 
That we use in our Prac. Chemistry. 
* ok * * * *k *k * * * K * 

And the stately ships go on 

To the haven under the hill, 
But the flasks and the beakers we break in the Lab. 
Go on to the terminal bill. 


RAL, 
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St. David’s Day Conversazione. 


THE annual St. David’s Day Conversazione took place on Thursday 
evening, February 26th, and was well attended. A reception was 
held by Mr. Hinton and Miss Jackson in the Library, and following 
came the speeches by the delegates from the other Colleges and the 
A.P.S. Miss M. E. Morgan spoke for Aberystwyth, Mr. W. M. Jones, 
B.Sc., for Bangor, Mr. F. E. Rees for the A.P.S., and Mr. Hinton 
replied for Cardiff. Unfortunately, the acoustics of the Library 
are about as bad as is cunceivable, so that only a favoured few were 
able to hear the speeches. The entertainments arranged for the 
evening were good and varied. A performance of “ Dyrchafiad 
i Gymro,” by Mr. W. J. Gruffydd, was given by the Welsh Society, 
and after supper there was a concert by the Welsh Choir. For 
those who were unable to understand Welsh there were provided 
music in the Library, a performance of ‘‘ Box and Cox,” and a 
miscellaneous entertainment by the ‘College Hogs’ Pierrot 
Troupe, assisted by Julius Karnof, Chinese Magician. The topicals 
sung by the Pierrots were quite good. We quote one OF Laem i= 


Tune: Rag-time Sea. 

General Drummond of suffrage fame, 
Came to this town some souls to claim, 
In the Cory Hall she aired her grand and militant views, 
Men she claimed in the darkness grope, 
Woman is now the one ‘“‘ White Hope.” 
When all at once she recognised a band of rowdy stu.'s, 
Her supporters, growing jealous lest they might be beat 
At their own little game, as they sprang to their feet, sang 

Oh ! Oh! those ‘“‘ College Hogs,” 

Oh! Oh! they jump like frogs, 

When on spoil we’re bent 

This antidote is sent 

On our nerves it jogs. 

Oh! Oh! when they’re about, 

Oh ! then we’re forced to shout, 

Talk about a rag-time band, 

Talk about a rag-time land, 

Oh, dear ! those “ College Hogs.” 
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One dark night, so the story goes, 
Brasso, the man of the gorgeous clothes, 
Dreamt a dream which made his hair 
Stand on edge with rage, 
Eight coll. nights in one week, he saw 
And the police on strike, Oh lor ! 
Ne’er had such a blot been cast upon his history’s page. 
They were dancing about like men insane, 
And Brasso sang with his heart cleft in twain. 


Oh! Oh! those rag-time stu.’s, 
Oh ! they give me the blues, 
When the curtain drops, 

Where are all those cops ? 

List to their abuse ! ! 

Oh ! Oh! when they’re in form, 
They quite take me by storm, 
Talk about a rag-time band, 
Talk about a rag-time land, 

Oh ! dear, those rag-time stu.’s. 


Altogether, this Conversazione was one of the most successful 
and enjoyable ever held in College, and we congratulate the secre- 
taries (Miss Llywela Jones and Mr. Emrys Rees), on the results 
of their efforts. 


The Scieuce Conversazione. 


THIS Conversazione, held on Jan. 17th, was an entirely new de- 
parture from the usual College function. It was held, necessarily, 
in the Old College, and the evening, instead of being devoted to 
concerts and dramatics, was occupied by demonstrations of various 
kinds by several members of the Staff. In addition to the demons- 
trations each department on the Science side of the College had 
prepared exhibits which proved of very great interest. These 
were fixed up in convenient parts of the College, and were on view 
during the whole evening. 

At 7.0 p.m., the Principal and Mrs. Griffiths held a reception 
in the Students’ Reading Room, and at 7.45 the demonstrations 
commenced. These proved extremely popular, and all of them 
were crowded. Each demonstration was given twice during the 
evening, so that at all times there was a large variety of attractions 
for the visitors. The demonstrations were as follows :—Chemical 
Explosions, Radium and the High Frequency Electrical Apparatus 
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by Dr. Penman; Mine Explosions and Rescue Work by Professor 
Price; Liquid Air by Mr® Griffiths; and the roo-ton Testing 
Machine by Mr. S. Thomas. 

During the evening refreshemnts were served in the Engineering 
Drawing Office and the Library. 

It is very unfortunate that the Old College Buildings are so 
unsuitable for functions of this kind; but in spite of this dis- 
advantage the Conversazione was an unqualified success. This 
was largely due to the fact that the weather was fine. Had it be 
otherwise the deficiencies of the buildings would have been far 
more apparent than they were. 

The suggestion has been made that a Science Conversazione 
should become an annual affair in connection with the College, and 
should be thrown open to the general public. It is to be hoped that 
this can be arranged, for it is only in some such way that interest 
can be created among the public in the scientific work carried on in 
the College. 

Caw sy: 
CUTTING. 


(From a papyrus recently discovered in the Old Coll. Common Room. 
The Author is unknown, but internal evidence points to the con- 
clusion that it is probably Solomon). 

THE beginning of cutting is the fear of boredom. 

Behold the foolish Student, mark his ways to avoid cutting, 
for he is simple ; yea, the masters wink their eyes when he cometh. 
He cutteth not a lecture till he hath asked their leave. 

Verily, I say unto thee, O my son, when thou excusest thy 
absence, pleading a broken ankle, take heed that thou limpest, 
when thou art in the presence of thy masters. 

And if thy masters believe thee not, take unto thee an anklet 
of white rubber cloth, and wear it on thy ankle, to make good thy 
excuse. 

Heed not the mocking words of fair damsels, if thy one sock 
seem white and the other black, for great is the reward of thy 
trouble. 

Again, I say unto thee, give not too often as thy excuse, that 
thou hast been attending the burial of thy brother, or sister, lest 
it beget a mind curious as to the number of thy family. 

Seek not flirtation with a maid of thine own class, lest when 
the time cometh, thou canst not afford to avoid her. 

And lastly, O my son, when thou hast neglected thy lectures 
for a time, return thither with thy face pale and wan, even if it 
cost thee a swilling the night before. 
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The Ethics of “ Ragging.” 


Lo the Editor of “ Cap and Gown.” 
Dear Sir. 

A few weeks ago, ‘* General ”’ Flora Drummond, of the Women’s 
Social and Political Union, delivered (or rather attempted to 
deliver) an address on the movement at the Cory Hall, Cardiff. 
It is only natural that such a meeting as this should stir up some 
excitement amongst any body of young men, especially Students, 
and Cardiff College proved no exception. About twenty Students 
were immediately seized with the idea that it was the duty of all 
Students worthy of the name to “rag” Mrs. Drummond. They 
maintained that she had been barefaced enough to ask for trouble 
by extending to the Students at large a general invitation, and they 
accordingly thought it expedient, right and wise, that she should 
get what she had so defiantly sought, and as much more as they 
could possibly provide her with. The S.R.C. officials very judi- 
ciously refused to promote any such action, and made it quite 
clear that they would on no account be responsible for the Students 
if any unpleasant results accrued from a “ rag,” which would thus 
be strictly unofficial. Nothing daunted, however, by the attitude 
of “ the powers that be,’’ an unofficial notice was posted up, inviting 
all Students to join in a “rag” upon Mrs. Drummond. ‘About 
fifty complied with this invitation, and the ‘‘ rag,” such as it was, 
may safely be called a success, more or less. The Students’ behav- 
iour annoyed the audience very much, and a large section of it 
showed it at the time in various unmistakable ways, while a few 
expressed their disgust afterwards in some of the local papers. 
It is a very great pity that these worthies were not made cognisant 
of the fact that the “rag” in question was not an official college 
“rag” at all, but rather an attempt on the part of a few College 
“ bloods ” to be smart and funny, especially as some of the epithets 
howled at the offenders might unfortunately be taken to reflect, 
quite suitably under the circumstances, upon the Students of 
Cardiff College as a whole. It is not hoped, of course, that the 
College Magazine will be seen by all, if by any, of the non-students 
present at Mrs. Drummond’s meeting, but it is more than probable 
that a large number of Students would enjoy the very greatest 
satisfaction and comfort to see printed in. “ Cap and Gown” a 
denunciation of the very questionable conduct on this occasion of 
some of the rasher members of the College. It is pleasing to think 
that only a minority were in favour of the “ rag,’”’ and so the present 
writer thinks that the College Magazine should contain in this issue 
an expression of hearty disapproval of this lamentable affair—an 
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expression with which many Students have declared themselves 
to be in sympathy. Few can fail to enjoy a good, clean, sporting 
“rag,’’ and it is often extremely difficult to know where “ ragging ’ 

ends and horseplay begins. It will also be granted that the question 
whether it is right to “rag”? a woman under any circumstances 
is better, perhaps, left an open one, but one cannot help thinking 
that in a mixed College, at any rate, to “‘ rag ’’ a woman should be 
an unmentionable project. The very idea of a militant suffrage 
meeting, of course, lends itself most readily to disturbances, but 
surely all men ought to be satisfied with making witty interruptions 
(where possible), and should not dream of upsetting entirely a 
woman’s speech. One’s very notions of chivalry should put a stop 
to anything of this nature, especially as the S.R.C. most thoughtfully 
provides us all each term with opportunities of blowing. off our 
exuberant spirits,—even if all the officials do not always turn up. 
and sometimes fail to produce for us “‘ their unique programmes. ”’ 


I am, yours truly, 


A HEARTY. “RAGGE RR. 


THE AGE OF CHIVALRY IS NOT DEAD. 
Drama in One Act. 

Scena: The Corridor just outside the Library. . 
Tume ? 12.15 p.m. 
George (discovered brooding). Enter Miss N*ll** H*gh*s, (without 
a gown). 
George (eyeing her maliciously): Aha! At last I have thee. At 
last [-—-—-— 
Enter M. W. W*ll**ms. He takés in the situation at a glance, takes 
off his gown, wraps it round Miss H*gh*s, and confronts George. 
M. W. W*1l**ms (passionately): She is innocent. Let her go free. 
Fine ME. 
Exit George, crestfallen. CURTAIN. 


A certain well-known philosophical journal bears on its cover 

the following words :— 
“MIND 
Registered in the New York Post Office 
as second-class matter.” 

We find it difficult to reconcile this with what we were taught 

in your youth, viz. : 
‘““ What is matter? Never mind. 
What is mind? No matter.” 


Perhaps the Secretary of the Philosophical Society will eluci- | 


date the apparent contradiction. 
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Zan a he Unveracious. 


A Sidelight on New Coll. Pastimes. 


I'LL confess at the outset that I wasn’t well Ethe time. Xmas 
festivities had their usual after-effects, and my sleep was fitful. 
And besides this I had horrid dreams. 


I had one night been reading a novel by Jack London and 
retired to bed to sleep. I dreamt, of course, and in my dream I 
saw the Yukon territory very plainly. The tribe had gathered 
round the fire in squatting attitudes and were listening to the story 
told by Zam Buk, who had sailed out round the headland and far 
across the unknown sea seven years before, and had now returned 
as unexpectedly. 


With something of the bombast in his tone, Zam Buk spoke 
in his native tongue of the strange experiences which had befallen 
him and the wonderful things he had seen in the land of the English. 
The children were evidently interested, for they gazed steadfastly 
at his face. The old folk, too, were interested at first, but ‘as 
Zam Buk warmed to his subject it was plain that what he considered 
very interesting was decidedly boring to the old ones. 


I came nearer and found that he was chatting of Cardiff College 
and in particular of the New College. I was all ears at once. 


“ I'spent two years there and was a Normal,” he was declaring. 


Thou sayest ‘ Normal,’ and we understand not,” said Ugli- 
fase, the old man. 


“ Then. are you all like to the Normals themselves for once,”’ 
said Zam Buk, “‘ for they understand not the meaning of the name,” 
and he scanned the distant horizon for signs of the special Naval 
Squadron which would assuredly come soon and lead him back to 
fulfil his contract with the B. of E. 


“ And was this New College a large place,” asked a young man 
with a suspicion of a jeer, ‘‘ and was much brass used in its orna- 
mentation as with the cave of Dordah ? ”’ 


The old man laughed at this brilliant sarcasm, and looked at 
Zam Buk to see how he would meet it. 


“Thou art a fool,” said Zam Buk, “for I tell you that the 
builders could not finish building the College for all the brass of 
the district was used up.” 


The old men nudged one another and the children thought of 
the fairy tales thay had heard of and voted this better than any. 
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‘And I enjoyed it there as did the other Students, for our 
desire was to obtain knowledge,” said Zam Buk, and here the 
children noticed that his left eye closed, and he almost smiled. 
But what was there to smile at ? 

“But the men of the race take pleasure in hunting the snow 
wolf,’ said Ugliface. ‘In what manner did you take pleasure in 
this New College?” 

‘Oh, my brothers,’ said Zam Buk, “ we of the New College 
took pleasure in playing football on the tables with pennies,” and 
he showed them how the “ game ”’ was played. 

The children gathered round, but the old men laughed boister- 
ously for some minutes. Zam Buk bit his lip for he knew they 
jeered at him. 

~ “But in another manner did we enjoy ourselves in the New 
College,’ said Zam Buk, “ for we often put footnotes on notices 
that other people had put up. We altered words until the notice 
was funny or meaningless. But some there were in C ee who 
were too staid and sluggish to enjoy this sport.” 

‘“ Ah, staid and sluggish, indeed!’ said Shaman the wise man. 
But again Zam. Buk detected insincerity in the voice and thought 
solemnly for a few moments. 

‘One thing have I forgotten,’ said Zam” Buk. ‘‘ Oftimes, 
and at all times of day did we of the New College have large cups 
of tea. It was hot tea, and sometimes we had two lumps of sugar. 
And then there were buns, too,’ and his eyes sparkled with real 
joy. He looked round the crowd of faces in the firelight expecting 
to see admiration, but recognised instead expressions either of 
pity or derision. He groaned at their apathy. 

“These things of which thou hast spoken,” said Shaman, 
ate reoreD and are the eajoyments of women and fools. Men,” 
said he, “ delight in victory and blood. -Hadst thou none of these 
things in this New College ? ”’ 

“Well, there were the Inter-Faculty games,” said Zam Buk, 
“but the Old Coll. always won those. They had the better of the 
refereeing. And the games were too, vigorous.’ Again a peal of 
laughter rent the air. 

Zam Buk paused again, but was about to resume when Shaman 
spoke. 

‘Zam Buk,” said he, “ men of our race take pleasure in their 


strength and speed, but not less do we value a truthful tongue. 


Thou has returned from thy sojourn with these English, but not 
with feelings of love for thy kindred art thou returned. Thou art 
come with many lies upon thy lips. When we have asked thee of 
pleasures in this strange country, thou hast replied with foolish 
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words and with the wish to show how ignorant are we who dwell 
ever in the same place. We are not babies, for if we were, then 
might we believe thy foolish untruths. Well do we know that it 
is impossible for a man to take pleasure in the things thou hast 
described.” ‘‘ Therefore,’ said he, ‘‘ it were better for our race 
that thou should’st die !’’ And seizing a large knife he advanced 
towards the pale faced Zam Buk}. >... ... 

Here I woke up and went to a niner at Coll. Which Coll ? 
Why, the Old-Coll, of course ! 


The Phrenologist. 


I MET him in the Carlton. He shuffled along just as I was finishing 
my coffee dash, and sat at the next table, facing me. He was a 
weedy looking specimen of humanity, with large bushy eyebrows, 
heavy moustache, and shaggy whiskers. He wore a massive pair 
of owl-eyed green spectacles, but when he wanted to read anything 
he pushed these upon his forehead, so that they rested on his eye- 
brows. Very soon I became conscious that his gaze was on me. 
Evidently he was trying to give me the goo-goo eye. At last he 
pulled a dirty card out of his pocket, and pushed it across to me. 
I took it, and read on it the words :— 





HOMO FEELER, 
PHRENOLOGIST (By Exam). 


Bumps told while you wait. 











“ Any relation of Homo-Cea’’? I asked. 

‘“‘ Brother,” he said, ‘‘ ‘E ‘eals the skin, I feels the bones.’’ 

Pause. Then, after a few coughs, he resumed. 

“ve told the bumps of all the crowned ’eads of Europe.” 

‘’ Judging by the number of men I’ve met who’ve done that 
[ should imagine that the crowned ’eads of Europe do nothing but 
get their bumps told all their lives.’’ 

He looked at me reproachfully. ‘‘ I’ve told the bumps’’ he 
Went sot; ol-meavly ary) 205 
‘What did you tell them ?”’ I asked. 

He sighed. “I’ve examined the — er 
of nearly every millionaire in the United States,”’ 





er — er —crania 
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“Poor chap,” I observed. ‘‘ What a depressing job.”’ 


He edged a little closer. ‘‘ I should very much like to examine 
your cranium,” he said. 


“Not if I know it,” I answered. “You might reveal my 
‘orrible past.” 

“T’d make no charge,’ he went on. ‘‘ Phrenology is not my 
occupation, it’s my ’obby. I do it for love, not for money.” 


It seemed a pity to miss the chance of something for nothing. 
Yet I did not relish the idea of being mauled about by Mr. Homo 
Feeler. At last I had an idea. 


‘“T have a few friends whose bumps I think might be told with 
advantage to themselves and to society generally. Just you come 
along up to Coll. with me, and I'll put you on them.” 


We went up to Coll. George’eyed the phrenologist with sus- 
picion, but eventually let him pass. 


“The best way for you to work,” I said, “is to hang about 
here, and whenever you see any one who looks sufficiently important 
to warrant you in spending time on him, pounce upon him and 
examine his cranium.” | 


“Good,” he returned. 


“Tl be in the Carlton to-morrow at the same time. You can 
come there then, and let me have your report.’ 


“Good,” said the phrenologist again, “ Of course, it’s only 
a ’obby, but if you thought you'd like to give me anything—to 
cover expenses, like—I wouldn’t mind taking it.” 


“We'll see about that to-morrow,” I said. 


The next morning I found him at the same table in the Carlton. 
He handed me a dirty piece of paper, and I handed him “ some- 
thing—to cover expenses, like.’ His report was extremely un- 
grammatical, and in places extremely illegible. However, I de- 
ciphered it all at last, and put it together as well as I could in decent 
English. For the benefit of the community in general and the 
individuals concerned in particular, I quote it below ; I have added 
my own remarks in brackets where this seemed desirable. 


1. Prof. R*b*rts——A somewhat remarkable cranium. Origin- 
ality is strongly marked, and there is distinct evidence of habits 
of strenuous work. The subject is apparently. very genial and 
approachable, tumor appropinguationis being well developed. 
Absence of mind is indicated by a clearly defined protuberance 
near the left ear, and there are several tumores kinkorum, showing 
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mental and other eccentricities. The bump of fastidiousness (tumor 
delicatus) is lacking, and this fact suggests that the subject is not 
over particular as to his dress, etc. Tumor ego is not out of pro- 
portion, and on the whole this cranium may be considered strong 
and healthy. . 

2. Prof.M*ck*nz**—This cranium shews evidence of large 
intellectual power. The most prominent characteristics revealed 
by its bumps are deliberateness, caution—especially in money 
matters—and humility, shewing itself chiefly in extreme reluctance 
to assert definite opinions. The bump of humour (tumor humoris) 
is fairly well developed, and is completely devoid of hirsute covering, 
presumably owing to the fact that it is very dry. Tumor appro- 
pinquationis, so evident in the cranium examined above, is in this 
case developed only to a very slight extent. It seems to be a case 
of arrested growth. 

3. G**7g*—This is a remarkable head in every way. The 
bumps of emotion are completely non-existent, and in the places 
where these are usually found there isa slight but perfectly distinct 
tendency towards dimples. (From this fact, no doubt, is derived 
the name “‘ Georgius Serenessimus,’ inscribed in the College porch). 
The bump of memory (twmor memoriae) is extraordinarily well 
developed ; in view of the size of this lump it seems impossible 
that George ever can by any conceivable mischance forget any- 
body or anything. (We who know G**rg* are, of course, well aware 
that this assertion is perfectly correct ; G**rg* never does forget 
anything). Avarice is unfortunately strangely marked in this 
cranium. (Hence, no doubt, the fiendish glee which G**rg* displays 
when collecting fines). The most remarkable feature about this 
cranium, however, is the very large bump of infallibility (tumor 
nilerrorum), situated near the top of the parting. The only other 
specimens of this protuberance encountered by the investigator 
during his researches are to be found on-the heads of Mr. Keir 
Hardie, Dr. Clifford and Jack Johnson, but G**rg*’s is certainly 
the finest of them all. The general shape of the skull and particu- 
larly the lower jaw indicates that the subject is of an autocratic 
turn of mind, and is accustomed to be treated with extreme sub- 
servience. (cf attitude of average prof. towards G**rg*). 


4. W*dg*te—This is an extremely placid and unruffled cran- 
ium, suggesting that its owner lives in a state bordering on coma. 
There is no trace of the bump of anxiety (twmor worritus), and the 
work bump (twma laboris) is also entirely missing. The bump of 
hurry (tumor buckupus), which has become excessively common 
in these hustling days, is absent from this cranium, and instead 
there is a very strongly marked bump of deliberateness (¢umor 
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sluggardus). On the whole, this is the skull of one who lives a calm 
and contented life, untroubled by great emotions, and incapable 
of great exertions. 

5. F. W. H. J*ffre*s—This head is not distinguished by 
anything particularly good or particularly bad. It bears a strong 
superficial resemblance to the top of a turnip or other similar vege- 
table. Whether the resemblance extends to the matter under the 
surface it is impossible to say. The-social bump (tumor soshultisus) 
is well marked, but its contour and beauty have been somewhat 
spoiled by the excessive development of an adjoming bump—that 
of self-esteem (tumor ego), which has grown far beyond the average 
or Normal. The subject is strongly recommended to have it 
squashed ; if this is done quickly there is a possibility of the social 
bump regaining its correct shape. A large protuberance at the 
back of the cranium (tumor nuttorum) indicates extreme fastidious- 
ness with regard to dress, and a slight excrescence (pamplum purst) 
on the north side of this protuberance betokens a passion for spats. 


6. Ginger—This cranium at first presented a problem of 
extreme difficulty. The bumps of politeness (fwmor morum bonorum) 
and of cheek (tumor insolens) were both abnormallly developed. 
The apparent contradiction baffled the phrenologist for some «time 
but eventually it transpired that the excessive size of the former 
bump was due to a bicycle accident.. Tumor insolens is larger than 
is proper in a cranium of this age and condition, and the subject 
would be well advised to do what he can to reduce it. The bump 
of work (tumor laboris) is about normal, and there are distinct 
signs of growth in tumor voluntatis. As this develops the subject 
may be expected to become more and more obliging. This cranium 
is immature, but on the whole shews distinct signs of promise 
Its owner should however pay special heed to the suggestion made 
above regarding ¢wmor insolens. 


7. Miss Ov*rst*n*—Another immature cranium. With the 
exception of that of self-assertion (tumor splashi faciendt) which 
appears to have reached maturity at an unprecedentedly early 
age, none of the bumps seems to have developed very far. An 
incipient bump of eloquence (tumor orationis publicae) seems to be 
making fairly good progress. The bump of self-confidence (twmor 
wotanervus) is also fairly well marked. It is not, however, possible 
to give a very detailed reading of this cranium until it has reached 
a more mature stage of development. All that can be said at 
present is that all the signs point to the probability of its being an ex- 
tremely remarkable case. 
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Correspondence. 


BOATING. — COLLEGE SONGS. 
To the Editor, 


Dear Sir, 
I should like, through the medium of the Mag., to draw the S.R.C.’s 


attention to the fact that there is in Coll. one (and there are very probably 
more) who would like to see a rowing club formed. 


I am sure there are plenty of facilities in Cardiff for rowing practice, 
e.g., Roath Park Lake. 


We have our Swimming and Polo teams, why not a rowing team (or teams) ? 


Tf such a club were formed, I think that it would be able, with the aid of 
the. Sei Ce to obtain special facilities at the Lake or whatever other suitable 
stretch of water were chosen for practice. 


Another matter I should like to draw attention to is this. The majority 
of “ Freshers ’’ are generally at a loss for words when any of the songs familiar 
to the Men’s Common Room, Smoking Concerts, ‘‘ Coll Nights,’’ etc., are 
sung by the older Students. 


Why not have all these songs printed in the form of a College hymnal, 
and either distributed free, or sold at a nominal cost, say just enough per copy 
to cover the cost of production ? 


In conclusion, I hope the S.R.C., will consider these two ideas worth think- 
ing over, and will take steps to ascertain if the movements would “ take ”’ 
in Coll, 

May I remain, 


Yours hopefully,, 
UTE SIER@le See 


THE CASE OF MR. C. V. WILLIAMS. 


Lo the Editor of ‘ Cap and Gown.” 


Dear Sir, 

The following is a copy of the letter sent from the Ministerial Union to 
the January meeting of the S.R.C. It was intended to have the matter 
discussed there, as the Magazine is the official organ of that body. ‘The 
President, however, thought that the matter should be dealt, with in ‘“‘ Cap 
and Gown ”’ itself, and notina meeting of the S.R:C., and so.we now forward 
the letter to the Magazine. 

Yours faithfully, 


O. GRIFFITH. 


(Copy). 
Lorthea Sake, 
Dear Sir, 

One contribution to the last issue of the College Magazine has given 
great offence to one section of the Students of the College, and this offence 
is shared by a large body of Students which lies outside this particular section. 
The contribution we refer to is the Open. Letter to Mr. C. V. Williams. 


In the “ Smoker ”’ of the Ministerial Union, held December r7th, T913, 
this matter was discussed at great length, and all the speakers expressed 
such extreme displeasure at the character and tone of this letter that it was 
unanimously decided to refer the matter to the S.R.C. 


The writer of this Open Letter undertakes to give Mr. Williams “‘a little 
advice and a wholesome word of warning ina fatherly and benevolent manner ”’ 
regarding certain anecdotes which the latter related at the Welsh Social last 
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term, On his own admission he was not present on that occasion, and so it 
seems that his sole qualification for assuming the role of College Censor was 
second or third-hand information which he had gleaned perhaps, from 
Common Room gossip. 

Let it be understood that we have little quarrel with the object of such 
a letter. We cannot, nor is it our wish, to object to fair criticism—and this 
may well be claimed as quite a legitimate field for “ Cap and Gown ’’—we 
cannot, indeed, object to the sword being sharp. But let it be clean. This 
letter, however, violates the very canons of criticism. Its insinuations and 
tone savour of personal animosity, and suggest, not the impartial and un- 
biassed critic, but a person who harbours at least unkind if not bitter feelings 
towards Mr. Williams. 

Now it is not our work, nor intention, to express an opinion upon the 
character of the anecdotes objected to; but as we were present at the Welsh 
Social and heard Mr. Williams’ part of the programme we do not hesitate 
to say that the artful suggestions in the letter are out of all proportion to the 
offence, if offence there be, and the impression it gives is entirely misleading . 


Again, ‘‘ Well-wisher ”’ is so anxious to gain his desired effect that he 
has no scruples in doing it at the expense of truth. It is, on the testimony 
of members of the Committee, entirely false to say that Mr. Williams “was 
officially hauled over the coals’ by the C.U. Committee after the Social of 
that Union held last Session. Now in a critic who assumes such infallibility 
as the writer of the letter in question, this is an offence for which—to quote 
his own words on another matter—‘ it is difficult to find an excuse.” 


Further, this letter reflects most unfavourably upon Mr. Williams’ 
moral character, and this will be seen to be a matter of no little importance 
when we consider that the ‘“‘ Cap and Gown’’ has a wider circulation than 
that afforded it by the present Students of the College. It finds its way into 
the Students’ homes; it is read by members of the A.P.S. and other persons 
who hold responsible positions both in the churches and in other spheres, 
and the letter objected to cannot but prejudice such people and cripple Mr. 
Williams’ chances with the churches, as it gives an entirely false impression 
concerning the whole matter. 


In view of these considerations, we think that the least reparation we 
can demand is that an ample apology be forthcoming. Mr. Williams’ char- 
acter must be cleared. 

Yours faithfully, 


OWEN GRIFFITH, President. 


To’the Editor of ‘‘ Cap and Gown.” 
Sir, 

I am glad to have the opportunity of replying to Mr. Griffith, especially 
in view of the evident proneness of many people to misconstrue statements, 
the meaning of which is perfectly clear and obvious. Fortunately, the whole 
situation admits of very simple treatment. 


After a brief, but entertaining account of what took place in the Minis- 
terial ‘‘ Smoker,” Mr. Griffith goes on to complain because I was not present 
at a certain Welsh Social, and therefore could only base my charges on 
“second or third-hand information.”’ All this is perfectly true; and also 
perfectly irrelevant. To the most simple-minded it must. be clear that the 
important point is not where or how I obtained the information, but whether 
that information is true, .And this Mr. Griffith does not appear to deny. 
As a matter of fact I knew perfectly well the nature of the anecdotes objected 
to. Much to my regret I even know most of the anecdotes. The essential 
thing about my information is that it should be accurate ; and if its accuracy 
is conceded, its source is immaterial. 


Mr. Griffith then has a cheap gibe at me for “‘ assuming the role of 
College Censor.” Coming from the Ministerial Union, who might at least 
have been expected to admit that the anecdotes were unfortunate, that 
strikes me as being decidedly funny. 
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Now the alternatives are these. Either the Ministerial Union endorses 
Mr. Williams’ action, and refuses to observe—among others that it has always 
refused to observe—a certain obvious canon of taste ; or it should have joined 
with me in my protest. It is not a question of being a College Censor at all ; 
it is purely a question of whether the objectionable is, or is not, to be tolerated 
by us. 

Mr. Griffith’s next point is funnier than ever. He admits that the 
Mag. is the proper place for criticism of Coll. affairs—an admission that is 
strikingly inconsistent with other statements of his. He then goes on to say 
that he does not ‘‘ object to the sword being sharp,” but insists that “‘ it shail 
be clean.” I quite agree with him. Apparently, however, we differ as to 
what constitutes cleanliness, or this correspondence would not have arisen. 

His accusation, that-‘‘ the insinuations and tone ’”’ of the Open Letter 
“savour of personal animosity and suggest not the impartial critic, but a 
person who harbours at least unkind, if not better, feelings towards Mr. 
Williams ’’ is easily dealt with. Mr. Williams, is, I believe a very genial 
and good-natured fellow, and my own feelings towards him are entirely free 
from animosity and bitterness. 

No one regrets more than I do what has happened, but the fact remains 
that the anecdotes in question were of such a nature that the recital of them 
was letting the Coll. down. Perhaps the Ministerial Union enjoyed them. 

Mr. Griffith then charges me with false statements in regard to what 
took place after the C.U. Social in 1912. On that occasion Mr. Williams 
recited certain anecdotes which gave offence to various people, and especially 
to those who held certain theological beliefs. One of these people definitely 
demanded that he should apologise, or at least suggested that the occasion 
called for an apology. The C.U. Committee held a special meeting, and the 
then President of the C.U. was instructed to point out to Mr. Williams, what 
unfortunately he seemed incapable of seeing without assistance. That is 
what I meant by saying that Mr. Williams was “‘ officially hauled over the 
coals by the C.U. Committee.”’ I believe that the facts as given above are 
strictly and accurately true. In view of this, Mr. Griffith, being a gentleman, 
will doubtless consider the propriety of withdrawing and apologising for his 
charge against me. 

But all these points are really trivial. The essential thing, the thing 
that has given rise to all this unpleasantness, is that certain people have put 
upon the open letter a construction which I never for a moment intended. 
Mr. Griffith talks about my “ insinuations’’ and “ artful suggestions.’ So 
far as I am aware I did not make any suggestions or insinuations at all ; 
certainly I did not intend to make any. What I did say, quite definitely, 
and not at all by way of insinuation, was that Mr. Williams’ anecdotes were 
irreverent and that they violated the canons of good taste. That statement 
I believe to be perfectly true. For that reason I am unable to withdraw it, 
and I must emphatically decline to give the apology which Mr. Griffith 
demands. 

At the same time I quite recognise that the Open Letter was misinter- 
preted by many people. For this I am extremely sorry, though I cannot 
accept the blame for it. In order to put matters right as far as possible, 
let me say distinctly that the only, reasons why I take exception to Mr. 
Williams’ stories are those given in the preceding paragraph; and that any 
statement to the effect that they were objectionable in any other way is 
entirely false and absolutely without foundation. The idea, which some people 
appear to have got hold of, that the stories were immoral is almost too pre- 
posterous to be noticed seriously. Anyone who knows Mr. Williams at all 
will know that he is quite incapable of conduct of that description. 

In conclusion, I hope, and believe, that my Open Letter has to a large 
extent achieved its object. Surely, when we have cleared away all the 
personal element which has unfortunately crept in, most of us will agree 
that anecdotes involving theological and religious beliefs, or references to 
incidents in Holy Writ, are out of place in any such gathering as a Social. 
I am inclined to think that Mr. Williams himself will assent to this view now, 
and will admit that his action at the Welsh Social was a lapse. As to the 

Ministerial Union, I am less sanguine. If they also assent to this view, well 
and good. If they do not, I am afraid that no useful purpose would be served 
by continuing this discussion. One does not argue with a blind man as to 
whether the colour of a rose is, or is not, green. 


Yours faithfully, 
6“ WELL-WISHER.’ ‘ 
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The Inter-Coll. Rag. 


THE rag to welcome the Aber teams came off on Tuesday, February 24th. 
It attracted a good deal of attention in town, and was well reported by the 
Cardiff papers. We quote some extracts from the description published in 
the South Wales Daily News. 

“The first diverting incident at Dumfries Place was when a refractory 
donkey backed into ‘‘ Ulster’s White Hope Army,’’ completely disbanding 
the 3rd Battalion Bunkum Volunteers with flying heels and throwing the 
rider over the donkey’s ears. The Bunkums, who included in their ranks 
a Dutch meerschaum-smoker and a ballet-girl, retired in bad order to load 
their wooden rifles behind a coal cart upon which the Medicals had assembled. 
Clothed in the conventional garb of the operating table—white coats and 
gauze veils—these ‘“‘ buds of Harley Street ’’ presented a ghastly spectacle 
in the gathering gloom. In calm and dignified voices they proclaimed the 
fact that they had stood in this and that market-place for 49 years, and had 
never killed a living soul with their celebrated mauve pills. The death’s 
head was conspicuously displayed, and there was also a scarlet cap and gown, 
whilst a banner bore the statement that appendices were extracted free of 
charge. 

The Engineering Students turned out on a large trolley. They looked as 
though they had done six months in a stokehole, so realistic was their make- 
up. 





At the head of the procession was Macnamara’s Band, which was catalog- 
ued as being “darn good.’’ A number of the instrumentalists, who rode 
on donkeys, had no breath for their dilapidated trombones—they talked too 
much to their stubborn steeds. 

It was remarkable how much the donkey element was in favour. The 
animal attached to a coster-monger’s vehicle had tied to its flank a card 
bearing the words ‘‘ Bethnal Green. Alas! my poor brother.” 


The hospital nurses might have passed muster, but for the fact that 
they smoked briars, and the Italian lady who turned the handle of the barrel- 
organ would have made her fortune in the back streets. Mephistopholes 
and a party of murderous-looking stage villains, wearing long black cloaks 
and masks, who were described as ‘‘ Voters for Women,”’ conspired with a 
pirate chief, John Bull, a Quaker Girl, and a curate; while Stalking Bull, 
the Redskin, bearing many scalps in his belt, kept a number of inquisitive 
children at bay with his tomahawk. A down-at-heel onlooker gazed with 
envy at a student who was demonstrating ‘facts about beer’ with a long 
bottle. 

At length the procession marched off to the accompaniment of the band 
and. the! barrel organ... They reached the railway ‘station... . and 
there they had not long to wait for the arrival of the teams. 


With the hockey players in one char-a-banc and the footballers in another, 
the procession then wended its way to Aberdare Hall... . The ‘ Lord 
Mayor’s’ carriage drew up immediately in front of the gates, and the 
‘ Recorder’ unrolled the Proclamation. His Lordship rose amid deafening 
applause. He coughed, twirled his false moustache, adjusted his crown of 
office, and commenced :— 

GEORGE, by the favour of the Registrar, Porter of the Coll., Emperor 
of the Lodge, and Defender of the Priny., to all Our Loyal Subjects 
at Cardiff Coll., and to the Saints that be at Aberdare Hall. 
GREETING. 

The proclamation then went on to ‘enjoin and command’ the hearers to 
attend the matches on the following day (‘ having imprimis and first of all 
arrayed themselves magno cum swish in the colours of the Coll.’), and there 
to ‘cheer, shout, yell, encourage, and enhearten them that do battle for 
Cardiff Coll.’ : 

After this came the march to the gates of the University College,’’ where 
after speeches and the Aberystwyth and Cardiff yells, the procession dis- 
banded. 

So much for the views and impressions of an outsider ; now for a few of 
our own. Although the affair seems to have been voted a great success by 
the general public, we are bound to admit that we were not altogether satisfied 





. 
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many of them were decidedly original, and Gollop’s Lloyd George was a master- 
piece. But in numbers the turn-out was not as good as it should have been. 
We had known for months that this rag was coming off; it was not rushed 
upon us at the last minute, as was the case last year. And yet the number 
that turned out this year was much smaller than the number last year. This, 
however, was not the most unfortunate feature. The most unsatisfactory 
thing about the whole affair was that we did not seem to be in ragging mood, 
We were much too quiet and restrained. We did not let ourselves go. 
The few songs that were started usually fizzled out before the end of the first 
verse. There was no leadership, and hence no concerted action. To use an 
adjective that is admittedly quite indefensible, the rag was too ragged. 
By comparison with what it might have been, it was a failure. Itisa great 
pity that this was so; but it cannot be helped now. After all, the way in 
which a rag goes off depends very largely on the psychological element. This 
time apparently we were not feeling particularly like ragging, Let’s hope 
that next time a rag takes place we shall be more in the mood for it. 


with it. The costumes, so far as they went, were quite good and funny ; 


In the three matches with Aber honours have been even. We lost the 
hockey, won the soccer, and drew the rugger. Detailed reports of these 
matches have not been received in time for this number, but will be printed 
in the next Mag. 


News of Societies. 


LITERARY AND DEBATING SOCIETY. 
NOVEMBER 25th. Miss Sallie Roberts in the chair. 
“That this is an age of shallowness.” 


Aff. (1) Mr. D. Erasmus Thomas, B.A.; (2) Mr. Emrys Rees. 
Neg. (1) Mr. kK. D. Overstone, B.A.; (2) Mr. M: Davies. 


Mr. Thomas, in opening for the affirmative pointed out the fondness 
of the age for high-sounding names to which only the vaguest meaning was 
attached, e.g., heredity, environment, and social reform. 


In the first place, the age was not serious, although it was sometimes 
solemn, and was marked by little men who thought they had great responsi- 
bilities. Its reforms were unreal and were promoted by wealthy women 
who liked to feel benevolent, or by men who fed on statistics. It was, too, 
a shallow age. Observe womankind. ‘The women of the age were mere 
dolls, and shopwindow gazers. Moreover, the age was. an age of sneering, 
while its literature and newspapers were full of cynicism. The age raved 
over novelty. An American who blew out the sacred Tibetan candles that 
had not been out for 1,000 years was cited as an illustration of the age’s 
lack of respect and reverence. In fact the age was shallow in every way— 
its amusements, its papers, its educational system, marked by wholesale 
wasting and inefficiency, all went to prove it. ; 


So strong a case did Mr. Thomas make out, that he all but convinced 
some of the hearers in the back benches that the shallowness of the age had 
extended to them. 


Mr. Overstone for the negative, was in good fettle. He asserted that 
the consciousness of failure was essential to progress, and a great deal of the 
apparent cynicism of the age was based on that. The age was much too 
critical, and capably critical, to be shallow. Its struggles and wars went 
down deeply to the very roots of its life, and out of the present conflict there 
seemed every hope that a better humanity would emerge. Its literature 
was not shallow but exceedingly deep, and in the writings of the time there 
could be felt the throb of something vital and strong. In short, the age was 
idealistic, and one of the qualifications demanded of its leaders was a strong 
idealism, 
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This speech was so good, and so much enjoyed that for the life of us’ we 
cannot understand why Mr. Overstone so often devotes his talents to‘less 
profitable speaking. No puns! ! ! 

Mr. M. Davies, seconding negative, in a maiden speech, pointed out the 
growing interest of the working classes in life problems. We trust that Mr. 
Davies will gain more confidence for he has the makings of a good debater, 


Mr. Emrvs Rees drew attention to cramming the ignorance of the masses: , 


The public do not read deeply, he urged, This speech was rather shallow. 


Mr. D, Calvin Thomas maintained that the age is not willing to dive 
deeply into life. | There was a dearth of great men just now, and a consequent 
lack of ideals. The constant attendance at theatres was a sign of shallowness, 
for it was the cheap stuff that drew. 


Mr. Twiney made the hit of his life. He cited the case of a man who got 
‘sacked’ for reading Plato’s Republic, and then went and committed 
suicide, ‘‘ That’s the sort of men we want,” exclaimed Mr, Twiney drama- 
tically. A few more speeches like this would be welcome. 


Mr. M. W. Williams took a kaleidoscopic review of modern life. In 
politics there were the Land Campaign and the Insurance Act; in Religion 
a breaking away from forms and a desire for social service ; in literature a 
deep seeing into life—Chesterton, Shaw, Lodge, Bergson, and Eucken being 
mentioned; in the drama there were men like Forbes Robertson, Martin 
Harvey ; and even the cinema showed signs of being something more than 
frivolous, If to laugh heroically in the face of difficulties, and if to suffer 
deeply and to feel strongly were shallow, then this was the shallowest of ages. 


Mr, Dan Owen, in a very striking manner, showed the capacity of the 
age for heroism, and mentioned the examples of the Titanic and Capt. Scott. 


Mr. Brooks pointed out the influence of literature on the masses. The 
age was neither shallow nor deep, it was just human, and everything seemed 
to be working out for the best. There was a definite going forward. The 
Society would be glad if Mr. Brooks and his colleagues would come more 
often. 

Mr. W. G. Macpherson said that if the age were shallow it would be wal- 
lowing in satisfaction. On the contrary the present age was very discontented; 
Larkinism, whatever else it was, was not a sign of shallowness. As for the 
dearth of great men, so many were the great men of the age that even Shaw 
did not stand out as much as might be expected, Shakespeare on the other 
hand was surrounded by small minds. The sales of cheap literature of great 
works was another illustration of the absence of shallowness ; in fact, the age 
was launching into the deep. Mr. Macpherson has a much brighter delivery 
than when we heard him last year. We should be glad to welcome other 
past students, 

Miss Jackson, in a speech that was marked by deep feeling and insight, 
said that we could find in the age anything we liked if we looked for it. The 
late disaster at Senghenydd proved that heroism was not dead. The more 
one identified oneself with the lives of the men and women of our time, and 
put away academic aloofness, the more did one see that the age was not 
shallow. 

This was a splendid debate, and aroused much enthusiasm. The motion 


was lost. 


DECEMBER 5th. Past v. Present Debate.- Mr. Morgan Watcyn Williams 
in the chair. 

Subject: ‘‘ That patriotism is a bar to universal progress.” 

Aff, (1), Mr. W. G. Macpherson, B.A.; (2) Miss Kate Phillips, B.A. 

Neg. (1), Miss Amy Jackson ; (2) Mr. Harry Gollop. 

Mr. Macpherson discussed the relation of patriotism to politics and culture. 
At the outset, urged the speaker, we must rid ourselves of fanciful notions 
about patriotism. Constantly it has been exploited by those who have 
power, as in the late S. African war, and the naval panics of to-day. Patriot- 
ism can confer no fresh benefits on nations, and merely exaggerates nationality 
at the expense of culture and learning. In the Elizabethan age patriotism 
flourished greatly and yet Shakespeare never goes out of his way to praise 
it; he is silent on this topic, 


- 
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In the 18th century patriotism exhausted itself everywhere in Europe, 
and we find Goethe glad to do without it. What we needed was to get rid 
of insularity, which was all that our patriotism amounted to, and permit 
the cross fertilisation of thought. 


Mr. Macpherson was quite clear and convincing, and it was a pleasure 
to the Society to have him back in their midst. 


Miss Amy Jackson insisted that patriotism was an essential factor to 
progress. We needed to distinguish between true and false patriotism. 
The duty of a real patriot was to understand his own country, and its indi- 
viduality, and then to see that the nation to which he belonged played its 
part in the life of the world. It was due to patriotism that trade and colonisa- 
tion were expanded, In fact, a nation’s loftiest ideals and its whole progress 
depended upon its being truly patriotic. 


Miss Jackson was, as usual, very effective, although she has often been 
heard to better advantage. 


Mr. Gollop, in seconding the negative, pointed out that the exploitation 
of patriotism was altogether irrelevant ; anything might be exploited,.but 
that had nothing to do with its velue. Patriotism had furthered science in 
many departments, e.g., exploration and aviation. The speaker then com- 
pared the patriotic spirit in nations to that spirit which inspired the different 
faculties to play for trophies—it was a spirit of healthy rivalry which made 
for progress. This was a racy and enjoyable speech. 


Miss Kate Phillips, whom the Society remembers as a former Vice-President 
was very concerned that speakers should confine themselves to facts. They 
were not dealing with an ideal patriotism, a patriotism found only in novels, 
but with that spirit which had given the continent conscription, and caused 
men here to be place-seekers merely. Again and again it had caused nations 
to create interests which ran counter to the interests of the race as a whole. 


Miss Phillips gave a very sane and logical view of the situation, and her 
re-entry into the activities of the Society was more than welcome. 


Mr. Janner opened with a pun of unusual violence, Recalling Ulster, 
he urged that patriotism is not ‘‘ Pat-Riotism.’’ Patriotism is.a valuable 
sentiment. This speaker, as usual, made a lively contribution to the debate. 


Mr. Owen Griffith maintained, with considerable vigour, that to be true 
to oneself was to be true to one’s country, and that a country that was true 
to itself was true to the world, An effective speech, 


Miss Sarah Lewis urged that patriotism develops a nation’s individuality 
and brings out its special features. It is a pity that this speaker is not heard 
more often. 

Mr. Calvin Thomas insisted on the point that by giving clear expression 
to itself a nation served the world. His speech on this occasion was somewhat 
wordy, a fact which. rather spoiled it. 


Miss Edith E. Hall in a splendid maiden speech urged that patriotism 
is not a matter of local attachment. Literature and the development of the 
idea of justice owe much to it. Miss Hall should speak more frequently. 


Miss Overstone emphasised the point that the exploitation of patriotism 
does not alter the fact that it is good for the world. This speaker improves 
with every speech, and should develop into a good debater, 


Miss Hodgkins made several neat remarks, but it was at times difficult to 
catch her sentences. : 

Mr. Perkins urged that patriotism was merely a matter of geography 
On the whole this was in many ways the best debate of the session, and 


a very satisfactory feature was the number of ladies who spoke, The motion 
was defeated. 
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JANUARY 16th. Staff v. Students’ Debate: Miss Sallie Roberts in the 
chair. 
Subject: “ That the savage is happier than the civilised man.’ 
Aff. (1). Mr. Cyril Brett, B.A.; (2), Miss Sarah Lewis. 
Neg. (1), Mr. Morgan W. Williams; (2), Miss Edith E. Hall. 


Mr. Brett opened by insisting thant anyone who is a thorough “ simple- 
lifer ’’ is a savage as opposed to what we mean by civilised. What with few 
clothes and a good digestion, savages are bound to be happy. In the small 
things of life they have every advantage over a civilisation cursed with indi- 
gestion. Excessive dress, too, does not worry them. Contrary to the ordinary 
view, savages are capable of appreciating music and the drama, in fact they 
live drama. All the mean petty vices of civilisation do not trouble the 
savage, and a he is to him so strange that he has to describe it as “ the thing 
that is not.’ Even his sins are honest, sudden, and violent, and there they 
end. Mr. Brett is always welcome, and plunged the Society more deeply 
than ever into his debt. 

Mr. Morgan W. Williams, in stating the case for the civilised man, main 
tained that there was no difficulty about the definition of the terms “‘ savage ”’ 
and “civilised.” By “ savage’’ and “ civilised ’’ we meant those general 
classes of mankind of whom a South Sea Islander, and a German professor 
were particular examples. The difficulty was with the word “ happier.’’ Now, 
by happiness we could mean either mere “ pleasure ’’ or something much 
fuller, that which satisfied the organised desires of one whose life was a-sys- 
tematic whole. In any case, whichever view we took of the meaning of 
happiness, the savage was at a disadvantage. His was a rag-time life, and 
consisted of nothing but fighting, feeding, sleeping, and hunting, and the 
whole fabric of his existence was shot through with fear. Ghosts haunted 
him, and everything was “ the very devil.’” Women, too, had a very unhappy 
time in savage communities, while the savage knew nothing of the joys of 
philosophy and science. He had none of the satisfaction of dissatisfaction, 


) 


Miss Edith E. Hall, in seconding the negative, criticised Mr. Brett’s view 
of freedom, which is not the unrestrained exercise of natural power. As the 
wants of a savage are few, so are his pleasures. Moreover, he was constantly 
affected by scourges and knew little of the wonderful art of healing. Ignorance 
is never bliss, and this fact alone gives the civilised man the advantage. The 
savage, as in the case of the Esquimaux, often had his spirit crushed by the 
awful struggle against nature. Barbarism is fettered by superstition, and the 
savage is much less happy than we are. Miss Hall was heard to good advan- 
tage. 

Y Miss Sarah Lewis, in an excellent speech; pointed out that civilisation 
with. its class wars was much less preferable to a wild state. Atrocities and 
crimes committed by savages were due to the influences of civilisation. 

Mr. Picton Pritchard urged that the savage realises his ideals more than 
the civilised man, and is consequently happier. 

Mr. Janner pointed out that the savage did not fear death, which was 
the greatest terror of the civilised man. 

Mr. Calvin Thomas showed how nature always provides for the child of 
nature. The civilised man got nature second-hand. 

Mr. Twiney doubted whether there was such a thing as civilisation. 

Mr. D. Erasmus Thomas bemoaned the lack of information on the question 
and doubted whether we had made any progress. The savage found happiness 
in simplicity. It was questionable, too, whether there was anything worse 
in being sacrificed to a god on a heathen altar, than in being sacrificed on the 
altar of modern industry. Mr. Thomas was in happy mood, although civilised, 

Mr. William Edwards, whose re-appearance recalled Chestertonian days, 
said that man was happier before Eve appeared to civilise him, but that it 
was better to be miserable with Eve than happy without her. 

Miss Overstone spoke of the pleasure that could be got by contrast. 
The civilised man had great obstacles, and from them derived great pleasure. 

Mr. Gollop mentioned in support of the affirmative, the absenee of con- 
sumption in savage races. 

The presence of another member of the Staff in Mr. Taylor was much 
appreciated. He feared that Mr. Brett had been misinformed as to the 
digestion of the savage ; that individual in fact suffered greatly. Still there 
was a great deal to be said for the life of the savage, and the simple, and this 
point found clear expression in Burns’ “‘ To a Mouse.” 
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The motion was lost. Aff., 66; Neg., 51. This debate was very well 
attended. 


JANUARY 30th. Mr. Morgan Watcyn Williams in the chair. 


“Subject: ‘‘ That in the interests of the physical well-being of the 
nation a State Medical Service should be established.”’ 


Aff. (1), Mr. S. H. Watkins, Ph.D.; (2), Mr. Dredge. 
Neg. (1), Dr. Emrys Roberts; (2); Mr. Birrell. 


Dr. Watkins argued that the present medical service is in a chaotic state. 
Still, there is a State Medical Service already in existence, and what is required 
is that that should be extended and developed. The mere fact that nowadays 
the living of a doctor often depends upon the number of patients he can 
attract to him, is detrimental. Moreover, unless a doctor gets a decent hos- 
pital appointment, he gets less and less up-to-date. The sweating of the 
medical profession that now goes on is scandalous, and private clubs are 
frequently organised communities for the fleecing of the practitioner. Now 
the medical profession exists for the public, and a state service of amply paid 
men would tend to bring about more and more, that preventive treatment 
of disease, a treatment always better than the curative. At present it is 
to a doctor’s advantage that people should be ill. With a state service the 
remunerating of which did not depend on the number of cases so much, that 
could be done away with. As to the breaking off of those intimate relation- 
ships that now exist between doctor and family, we might as well have intimate 
relationship with the sexton. 

Dr. Watkins was uproariously cheered at the close of a speech that was 
very closely followed. As the Honorary President of the Society he is much 
appreciated. 

Dr. Emrys Roberts, in opposing, pointed out that this motion atfected 
chiefly the lower strata of society. A great difficulty was to know how this 
service could be established, how the machinery could be set in motion. ‘There 
were, in particular, two important obstacles (1) the money difficulty. Where 
was the cash to come from ? (2) the difficulty of instituting a thorough and 
regular system of promotion. It was a great pity, from a selfish standpoint, 
that doctors were not, like lawyers, better politicians ; were that so a motion 
like the one before the house would not have taken even the partial effect 
that it has. The constant spoon-feeding of people, in education, and now 
in medicine, was detrimental. Soon we should be called upon to live other 
people’s lives for them. 

The Society is very indebted to Dr. Roberts for presenting in so inter- 
esting a form, the medical standpoint. 

Mr. Birrell, the President of the Medical Club, showed how on the Conti- 
nent, doctors in the employ of the state had a dog’s life. What was required 
was less socialistic legislation and a more thorough encouragement of medical 
research. 

Those who heard Mr. Birrell regret that he is not able to attend more 
often. 

Mr. Dredge was in fine voice. He urged the need for so staffing this 
medical service as to be able to give the people thorough medical attendance 
and education. ‘he chief fault with the medical profession, he felt, was its 
tendency to go where the cash was. There were two remedies to the present 
bad conditions :— 

(1) Give the poor higher wages. 

(2) A state medical service. 


If a man sought poor law relief he was disenfranchised ; that would not, 
of course, be the case with a state medical service ; then one would get attend- 
ance, without losing his vote. 


Mr. Erasmus Thomas, in contesting statements about the losing of self- 
respect under a state service, urged that medicine would do little for the 
nation. Education as to how to live was the great need of the age. Good 
food, fresh air, decent housing, and knowledge were our requirements. 


Mr. Thomas, always a debater, has become quite eloquent. 
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Mr. Calvin Thomas insisted that, in spite of the talk about the honourable 
profession, and such like, the poor could not get attendance. He advocated 
less waste of public money in naval scares, especially as science would 
soon cause Dreadnoughts to be “ scrapped,”’ and more concentration on social 
reform. This speech was magnificently delivered, and contained several 
ideas. 


Mr. Janner felt that the profession could not do much for our genera 
well-being. Education was what was required. Still, every man should 
have the right to consult a doctor when not fit. For Mr. Janner this speech 
was a departure, and was quite as entertaining as, if less humorous than, his 
usual style. 

Mr. Hinton pointed out that a state service was an accomplished fact, 
but that to carry it farther would involve expenses that could not be met. 


Mr. Twiney urged that the milk boy, the so-called lower stratum, was as 
great an asset to the state as the Duke of Westminster, yet one could get 
advice, while the other often could not claim what he needed... This was not 
fair. In fact it would be a good thing if land obtained by doubtful methods 
from. our forefathers were restored to the people, and then health guaranteed. 
Mr. Twiney was better than ever. 

Miss Hodgkins urged that a state service was not fair, and that it could 
not be established for many years. 

The debate was a very lively one, and it was more than encouraging to 
find so many speaking. It is however a pity that more ladies do not take 
part. The motion was carried by four votes. 


CHRISTIAN UNION. 


The big event of the term has been the Social Conference (Feb. 13th-16th) 
which was in every way a success. The aims of the conference were to 
present on the one hand a view of social need and on the other opportunities 
of social service, and thus to urge the responsibility of each student in contri- 
buting to social progress. Mr. Malcom Spencer, M.A., was chairman, 


First were considered the facts of social conditions in South Wales, the 
Rev. Herbert Morgan,.M.A., giving a brief historical survey of the growth of 
the problem and Mrs. Tydfil Thomas, B.A., dealing with conditions of female 
employment. .The grave problems arising from the rapid growth of popu- 
lation in Glamorgan are well known, and need no attempt at detailed reference. 
Prominent as the root of many evils are the bad housing conditions. Among 
all classes the influence of commercialism has led to the growth of a material- 
istic ideal in life, The existing evils are, our chairman urged, a grave indict- 
ment of the fundamental affirmations of our faith and we need in facing them 
to admit the shame and share the suffering. 

Against this revelation of need were brought the various social assets 
which are attempting to meet it. Our speaker was Mr. E, C. H. Wethered, 
M.A., LL.B., B.A.L. As fundamental assets were placed the Christian 
religion and that inherent characteristic of goodwill which all men possess 
to a certain extent. We have to notice also civic organisations, charities, 
city missions, and work in lodging-houses and among sailors. Two further 
important organisations are the Adult School Movement and the Workers’ 
Educational Association. The plea is for a religion personally experienced and 
intelligently held. Adult Schools are held on Sunday mornings at 9.30 a.m. 
and a period of Bible study is followed by a lecturette upon some subject of 
general interest. Classes are also arranged dealing with special subjects. 
The W.E.A. is an attempt to carry the educational side of the Adult School 
a little further. Both movements afford a unique opportunity of meeting 
men and women who are in grip with the very social and economic problems 
we have been discussing. As the movements need augmenting in Wales 
a strong appeal was made to Students to co-operate and take advantage of 
the many opportunities of service offered. py 

For the inspiration for such service we turned to Christianity and the 
contribution of Christianity to social progress was dealt with by Mr. R. Silyn 
Roberts, M.A., and our chairman. The true function of the Church was 
shown to be that of inspiring men and women to service. Deepest inspiration 
comes from a more personal union with Christ. The power to help depends 
upon two things—our capacity for fellowship with God and our capacity for 
fellowship with men, and we need therefore to cultivate both. 
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‘The Call to-Service ’’ was the subject of the closing meeting. The 
speakers were Miss Amy Jackson, Mr. Malcolm Spencer and Mr. W. G. 
McPherson, B.A, The organisations where service was possible were referred 
to, including in addition to the above-mentioned, the University Settlement 
and Y.M.C.A., and a stirring meeting closed with an earnest appeal for conse- 
cration of life and service. 

AZSuG. 


THE ENGLISH SOCIETY. 


This Session found us unusually late in getting off the mark: it was not 
until Nov, roth that we foregathered as of old in the Women’s Common Room, 
when Mr. Brett delivered to a large audience a paper on “ The Romantic 
Poets of the 18th Century.” The lack of discussion seems to suggest that 
the reader said the last word on the subject. 


At the second time of asking, we met to hear Mr. Erasmus Thomas hold 
(forth upon) that forte of his: the Arthurian Legend, and borne back on the 
smooth flow of his eloguence—and right glad we were to hear the ex-President 
voice again—we were soon in that land of pale romance and dreams of chiv- 
alry. (No, no! Mr. Editor, I don’t mean that we were in the land of dreams !) 


One more prominent member of an elder day opened the 1914 programme, 
A fair attendance listened with marked appreciation to really spirited readings 
from Wm. Morris’ “ Sigurd,’”’ in the course of a paper by Mr. Lucas on the 
‘ Volsunga Saga.’’ We thank our old friend heartily for making so long 
a pilgrimage for our sakes, 


We heard with great pleasure Mr. Benjamin Brinley Jones-John in a 
glowing eulogy of Francis Thompson. There were surely few of us with soul 
so dead as not to feel the infection of the reader’s real enthusiasm, We only 
wish, by the way, that a greater number could be urged to contribute with 
as much acceptance to our discussions as our honest friend B?J?. If some of 
the devotees of the “‘ Story-Teller,” etc., would only transfer their literary 
affections to slightly more classical productions! ....... 


Our last meeting up to date saw Prof. Littledale very much at home in 
an arm chair and “‘ Shakespeare’s Folk-Lore.’’ For three-quarters of an hour 
we were entertained with accounts of things not dreamt of in our philosophy: 
the weird details of proverbial folk-lore and unnatural science. We are 
looking forward to another instalment. 


Y GYMDEITHAS GYMREIG, 


Nos Fercher, Tachwedd 26ain, caed darlith gan R. Silyn Roberts, Ysw., 
M.A., ai destun oedd y ‘‘ Delyneg Gymraeg.” Rhoes y darlithydd ini olwg 
glir iawn ar le ac hanes y Delyneg ym marddoniaeth Cymru. Dangosai i’r 
nodyn telynegol gael ei daro yn fore yn ein hiaith yng nghywyddau Dafydd 
ap Edmwnd a’i gyfoedion. 

Difynnai Mr. Roberts 0 weithiau Huw ac Edward Morus a Pheter Lewis, 
y Curad., 

Diddorol iawn oedd clywed y darlithydd yn darllen rhannau o delynegion 
Wil Hopcyn am y rhoddai i’r Bardd o Fro Morgannwg gyfleustra i acennu 
yn null ei froei hun. Anodd gennym ni gredu y geill neb adrodd telyneg yn 
well na Silyn. Cawsom bleser mawr wrth wrando arno yn adrodd detholion 
o weithiau Bardd Nantglyn, Alun (dywedai fod ‘“ Cathl i’r Eos”’ yn un o’r 
telynegion goreu yn yr iaith), Ieuan Glan Geirionydd, Gwenffrwd, Telynog, 
Ceiriog ac Eifion Wyn. 

Mr. W. J. Gruffydd, M.A., oedd yn y gadair. Yr oedd yr Archdderwydd 
yn bresennol, ac wedi i’r Llywydd siarad ei hun, galwodd ar Ddyfed i “ ddweyd 
gair.’’ Cydsyniodd yntau a dywedai fod y delyneg mewn bri mawr heddyw 
a’r delyn yn dychwelyd i’w gwlad, ond credai mai y ddrama fydd piau yfory. 

Siaradodd Mr. Ernest Hughes, M.A., a’r Athro Roberts, M.A., ac amryw 
o'r myfyrwyr. 

Ar ddiwedd y cyfarfod gwelwyd yr Hen Ysgol a’r Ysgol Newydd yn 
ysgwyd. llaw ! 

Rhagtyr rofed caed Dad] ar y testun : ‘‘ Fod y Mudiad Cenadol yn haeddu 
cefnogaeth y Wladwriaeth.”’ Mr. D. Jenkin Williams, B.A., a agorai ar yr 
ochr gadarnhaol, a mawr oedd ei sel dros yrachos. Ategid yn ddeheuig iawn 
gan Miss S, M. Jenkins, 
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Dadleuai Mr, Alun Puleston Jones yn gryf iawn yn erbyn ir Wladwriaeth 
ymyrryd o gwbl a’r Mudiad Cenadol. 

Miss A. Williams a ategai yn bwrpasol dros ben. 

A’r cyfarfod yn agored siaradodd Miss Olwen Davies a’r Meistri Wiliam 
Jones, W. O. Twiney, E. C. Pugh a D. Chas. Morgan. 


Cafwyd cyfarfod hwylus iawn, a myfyriwr (Mr. Dan Jeffreys) yn y gadair 
am y tro. Yr ochr nacaol a orfu. 

Ionawr 21ain darllenwyd papur ar Wil Hopcyn, gan Mr. D. Jenkyn 
Williams, B.A., Rhoes Mr. Williams ini olwg gyflawn ar hanes ac amgylchedd 
bywyd Wil, a’i helynt ym myd carwriaeth—hyd di-guro yr wylo a’r chwerthin. 
Cawsom ddetholion o weithiau y bardd, a gwnaeth Mr. Williams sylwadau 
ewerthfawr ar y delyneg a’i nodweddion Heol. Siaradodd Mr. W. J Gruffydd 
o’r gadair, a Mr. Ernest Hughes, M.A., ac o blith y myfyrwyr siaradodd y 
Meistri Arthur Lewis, William Jones a’r Ysgrifennydd. 

Nos Fercher, Chwefror 4ydd, caed Dadl ar y testun: “Fod meithrin 
yr Ysbryd Cenedlaethol yn hollol ddifudd i’r Dosbarth Gweithiol.” 


Agorai Mr. Arthur Lewis dros y gosodiad a chawsom ganddo resymalu 
teg a chryf. Miss Olwen Davies a ategai yn effeithiol iawn. 

Yn erbyn y gosodiad cawsom araeth wladgarol a hyawdl gan Mr. D.- 
Chas. Morgan, ac ategid mewn ysbryd gwir Gymreig gan Miss Hannah R 
Richards. 

Siaradwyd gan Miss S. M. Jenkins a chan y Meistri Owen Griffith, William 
Jones, W. O. Twiney ac eraill. 

Dros yr ochr nacaol yr oedd y mwyafrif. Mr. Dan Jeffreys oedd yn y 
gadair. 

Nos Fercher, Chwef. 25ain, cynhelir y Gynnadl Ryng-golegol yng Ngholeg 
Caerdydd, ac yr ydymi gyd yn edrych ymlaen am amser hapus y noson honno. 

Ree aes 


THE FROGS. 

Since the last report of the Frogs, the two outstanding events have been 
the lectures of the President of Magdalen (an account of which will be found 
on another page) and the acceptance by the Classical Association of our apph- 
cation to constitute our Society the Cardiff and District Branch of the Associ- 
ation. Such a branch is the first of its kind in Wales. 


At the third meeting on Wednesday, Nov. 26th, 1913, of the Frogs, a 
charming and enthusiastic paper was read by Miss Ley on ‘“‘ Man and Nature ’ 
in Lucretius and Virgil. Both Lucretius and Virgil were poets and priests 
of nature, but whereas Lucretius loved all nature for its own sake, Virgil 
rather sang the praises of and loved his beautiful native land. Neithcr lost 
sight of the fact that Nature is adverse to Man. Lucretius was thus led to 
deny the belief that the gods have any care or love for Humanity. Virgil, 
however, believed that Nature was only apparently adverse to man, really 
jabours for him, was but a road to righteousness. 


At the fifth meeting on Wednesday, Jan. 28th, Professor Roberts gave 
us a most enjoyable address on “‘ Cicero as a jurist with special reference to 
his private orations.’’ The speech particularly chosen for discussion was the 
“Pro Caesina,” and the points at issue in the case were presented and dis- 
cussed with admirable lucidity. Dealing with the usually rather “‘ dry ”’ 
facts of law Prof. Roberts delivered an address which was interesting through- 
out. He paid a generous tribute to Cicero, ‘‘in some respects the greatest 
man of his day,”’ and declared that he might well be accepted as a model by 
our own lawyers. 

We are looking forward now with eagerness to papers by Professor 
Norwood on ‘‘ Horace as a Student of Greek Literature ; ” by Dr. Gibson on 
‘Education as Character Training in Classical Times,’ and Miss Birt on 


“ Corneille and the Classics.”’ 
Res sles 


At the fourth meeting of the ‘“‘ Frogs,”’ on Wednesday, Dec. 1oth, 1913, 
Mr. R.'S. Lang read a delightful paper on “ Callimachus ”’ a poet-laureate 


of Alexandria, Asa ‘court’ poet Callimachus in his hymns sang the praises 
of Ptolemy both as a king and a god, We are not surprised therefore to find 
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in them so much artificiality and so very little religious feeling. In fact they 
are often grotesque, and savour of a parodist or comic writer. 


As “the child of his age’’ Callimachus wrote epigrams on almost every 
topic, revealing considerable poetical genius. His epitaphs, however—of 
which unfortunately so few are extant—delight us most. In them beauty 
and simplicity both of language and feeling are combined in a charming 
manner. English renderings of one or two of these, including the lhnes on 
Heraclitus fraught with ‘‘ a poet’s hopeless woe ”’ concluded a most enjoyable 
paper. 


CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL SOCIETY. 


The first meeting of this Society was held on October 30th, 1913, being 
presided over by the. Principal.. Mr. Ezer Griffiths, B.Sc., read a paper 
embodying the results of research work carried out in the Memorial Research 
Laboratory by the Principal and himself on the Specific Heats of the Metals. 


Mr. Griffiths described the work, which in principle consisted in measuring 
the rise of temperature of a block of metal, due to the addition of a known 
quantity of heat, produced within a cavity in the metal by means of an electric 
current, 

An account was also given of work done with the ice calorimeter of Bunsen 
on specific heats of metals. 

On Novy. 25th the members of the Society met in the New College, when 
the Principal delivered a lecture on Liquid Air. The history of the lique- 
faction of gases was outlined and illustrated by slides. 

The members then paid a visit to the Memorial Research Laboratory 
and to the newly installed liquid air plant. Tea was provided, after which 
the Principal gave a demonstration of the remarkable properties of liquid 
air. 


liege ly 


The third meeting of the Session was held on Dec. roth, Dr. Perman 
presiding. Mr. R. I. Lewis read a paper on the Transmutation of the Elements. 
The modern views of chemists and physicists on the subject were contrasted 
with the ancient views and the recent experiments of Ramsay and of Collie 
and Patterson were described, in which transmutation is supposed to occur. 
At the close of the paper a very interesting discussion took place. 


MATHEMATICAL SOCIETY. 
The following papers have been delivered to the Society during this term : 
(1) Solution of Linear Differential Equations, by Mr. E. M. Rees. A 
very interesting and clever paper, for which Mr. Rees deserves every credit. 


(2) Acceleration of a point in space, by Prof. Rk. H. Pinkerton, M.A. 
By use of the hodograph in a new method Professor Pinkerton obtained the 
components of acceleration of a point in space. 


(3) Construction of a parabola of the n-th degree by Mr. N. Davies. 
(4) Construction of a regular polygon of 22 sides. Mr. G. Y. Smith. 


The method of Mr. Smith was a very elegant application of Pole and 
Polar. to a graphical construction. 

(5) Locus of intersection of two tangents to a conic. By Mr. T. D. 
Salmon. 

The method adopted by Mr. Salmon was analytical but the drawings 
exhibited were excellent. 

(6) Drawing, by Mr. E. M. Rees. The Envelope of Simson’s Line. 


THE BRACTONIANS. 


The above Association consists of past and present Law Students of the 
University College at Cardiff. An Inaugural Smoking Concert was held at 
the Park Hotel on the 22nd January last. A feature of the evening was the 
staunch observance of temperate habits, which has ever been the character- 
istic of Law Students. 

The following officers of the Association were elected. President: Mr. 
Bertram Jacobs; Committee: Messrs. A. T. Davies, N. L. Harris, -F. A. 
Lewis, D. P. Rees, and E, H, Richards, Hon, Sec, and Treasurer: Frank 
F, Annear, 
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Games.—An Athletic Committee, consisting of Messrs. J. A. Thomas, 
P. Baker Jones, and H. O. Davies, has been elected, and it is hoped that many 
interesting fixtures for Rugby, Hockey, Golf, Tennis and Cricket will be 
arranged. 

A Rugger match was played against the Meds. on the 12th February, 
which we won by 5 points to 3 points. Doctors’ bills are not yet to hand, so 
we regret we cannot publish a financial statement. Our colours being in 
better condition, the rival Captains did not exchange jerseys. An impromptu 
Smoker was held after the match, about which volumes might be put down. 
Memories are a trifle faint on this subject, so the Sec. withholds his report. 


Annual Dance.—A Dance was held at Whitehall Rooms, Park Hotel, 
on the roth February. ‘he arrangements for which were carried out by a 
Dance Committee. There were about 130 people present at the Dance, and 
it was voted a highly successful function. It is only justice to record the 
valuable and appreciated services of Mr. Hubert Bond. It is intended that 
a Dance be held annually. 

Mock Trial.—It is proposed to hold a Mock Trial in conjunction with 
the Debating Societies of the Cardiff and Newport Law Students. Prepara- 
tions to this end are being proceeded with. Also it is intended to hold a 
Flannel Dance early in the Summer. 


MINING SOCIETY.—No report received. 
MINISTERIAL UNION.—No report received. 
ENGINEERING SOCIETY.—No report received. 


COMMON ROOM SMOKER. 


A Smoker was held in the Carlton on the evening of February 2nd, under 
very favourable weather conditions. The chair was again taken by Prof. 
Roberts, M.A., whose appearance created great applause from those present. 
Owing to lack of money the Committee was obliged to issue tickets at the 
price of 3d. each for admission to this Smoker, and it was quite a successful 
venture, thanks to the enthusiasm of the students. As an opening item came 
the address given by the President, Prof. Roberts, who dealt with the various 
aspects of College life, and laid stress on the social side which every student 
ought to take part in during his career in College. Reference was made to 
the proposed Union, and he wished it all success, emphasising most especially 
the Debating Hall, which he hoped would have better acoustics than any of 
the Lecture Rooms in College, for there was great talent in College which should 
be encouraged. 

After the interval, during which Coffees were supplied, Mr. Hinton, 
President of the S.R.C., delivered a very able and enthusiastic address, which 
was full of references to what was being done with regard to his proposed 
schemes. The announcement that the Senate had so graciously granted the 
4 days’ holiday during the Inter-Coll. week was received with roaring applause 
and this of course was a record in College history. He referred to the enter- 
tainments proposed for that week which would probably extend over the 
4 days—starting off with the Inter-Coll. ‘‘ Rag.’”” Much regret was expressed 
regarding the difficulty experienced with the Aberystwyth teams, but failing 
them, he stated, that the Coll. Teams would, in all probability, play Bangor 
nstead. In his remarks about the O.T.C. he regretted the delay in procedure, 
but all this was due to the War Office. Stress was laid on the great advance 
in the Union Scheme which, he stated, would come into operation in about 
18 months. With regard to the unofficial ‘‘ Rag” at the Suffragette meeting 
he was highly delighted with its effect and regretted very much his absence. 
In concluding, he expressed his great appreciation of his office as President 
and heartily desired that his successor would carry on the work he had started, 


Mr. Norman Davies, as Chairman of the Committee, further emphasised 
Mr. Hinton’s remarks, and expressed his delight at the success of the Smokers. 


Great praise is due to Mr. Karnof for his Conijuring entertainment, which 
kept all present spell-bound with admiration of his wonderful skill, May he 
again oblige us by another appearance—which, I think will be very highly 
appreciated. fie 

Mr. Sid Evans, with his usual willingness, presided at the piano through- 
out the evening, and when he leaves the Coll will suffer a great loss in this 
respect, 


BRYN EDWARDS, Hon.’ Sec, 
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MUSIC STUDENTS’ CONCERT. 


The usual Terminal Concert given by the Music Students was held on 
the last Wednesday of last term—December 17th. It was well attended, 
and the audience was both enthusiastic and appreciative. 


The concert can be summed up in a few words. It was a great success, 
and in the opinion of some people, the most successful for many years. All 
the artists acquitted themselves admirably. Mr. Sparks delighted the 
audience with his rendering of the ‘‘ Waldstein Sonata ”’ (Beethoven), and 
received an encore. Mr. Haydn Matthews’ rendering of Mendelssshn’s 
‘“ Presto Agitato ’’ was excellent, as was also the rendering of Sterndale 
Bennett's ‘‘ Rondo in C Minor,”’ by Mr. Heber Evans. The works rendered 
by Misses Flsie Harris, Maud Thomas and Doris Worsley were a contrast to 
the above, as they tended to sweetness rather than being showy improvisations, 
and every one of them played excellently. Of the singers, Miss Edythe Tones 
has never been heard to better advantage than in Gounod’s “ Sappho’s 
Farewell,’ and gave another good rendering of Berlioz’s ‘‘ Captive.’ Mr. P. 
Thomas made his first appearance in our Terminal Concerts and received an 
encore for Leoncavallo’s ‘‘ Prologue,’ and obliged with ‘‘ Because,’’ which 
was beautifully sung. We are looking forward to hearing Mr. Thomas again, 
Last but not least, the accompaniment of these difficult songs by Mr. G. F. 
Lewis left nothing to be desired. Great praise is due to Prof, David Evans 
and Mr. Edwards for the high standard attained by the Music Students. 


“MUSIGUS;” 


Athletics. 
WOMEN’S HOCKEY. 


Coll. v. Bristol. The following team travelled up to Bristol on Nov. 22nd. 
P. Hooper, E. Hall, A. Le Huguet, I. Wood, D. James, I). Grice, M. Barfoot, 
K. Williams, G. Jones, B. Rees, and R. Hall. Unfortunately, our Captain, 
F. Fernie, was unable to be present. The game was interesting and resulted 
na win for Coll. 7—1. Coll. had by far the better of the game, as the result 
suggests, especially in the first half. In the second half Bristol bucked up 
considerably, but were unable to score more than one’goal. The Coll. forwards 
pressed well throughout. 


fale 


Coll. v, Bassaleg. Nov. 29th. The games with Bassaleg are always 
looked forward to with keenness, for we always get a hard game. This year 
however Coll. easily won by 8—3. It was not an absolute walk-over, but 
Coll’s defence that day was great ! 


Coll. v. Swansea Training College. Swansea travelled to Cardiff on Dec. 
6th. The weather was most disappointing, for it poured during the most part 
of the time. Considering the state of the ground etc., the game was quite 
fast. Swansea put up a hard fight, but Coll. won 6—3. Scorers for Coll., 
G. Jones, F. Fernie and K. Williams. 


The beginning of the Lent term was very disastrous, for Coll. lost 2 
matches in succession. This was tragic after our good record of last term, 
when we on.y lost one. 

Coll. v. Penarth Ladies. This was played at Penarth on Jan. 15th. The 
ground was sloping and uneven, and Coll. losing the toss, had to play down 
hill first. The game was keen, half-time score was 4—1 in Coll.’s favour. 
Coll. now had to play the harder way and seemed quite unequal to the task, 
owing partially to the fact that several players had received rather bad knocks. 
Penarth had by far the better of the game in this half and scored 6 goals. 
Although Coll. forwards made several good rushes they failed to score again— 
thus final score was 7—4 against Coll. Scorers for Coll., G. Jones (2), B. Rees, 
Ix. Williams. 

Coll. v. Bridgend Ladies. On Jan. 17th the team went to Bridgend to 
play the return match with Bridgend Ladies. Coll. played a poor game 
except the backs and goalie. Half-time score was 6—o against Coll. The 
forwards bucked up in second half and scored 4 goals rather quickly.  B. 
Rees, K. Williams, G. Jones and M. Barfoot scored. Final score 6—4 
against Coll. 
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Coll. v. Technical Shorthand Writers. Played on Canton Wesleyan 
Ground on Jan. 31st. Resulted in an easy win for Coll. 15—0. 


Coll. v. Penarth Ladies. The return match with Penarth Ladies was 
played on Canton Wesleyan Ground on Feb. 7th—Mr. D. P. Pritchard, as 
referee. Coll. went out determined to put up a better fight than last time. 
In the first half Coll. had the better of the game and showed have scored 
several times but the forwards seemed to muddle each other, especially in 
the circle. R. Hall scored for Coll., but Penarth scored immediately—leaving 
half-time score 1—1z. In the second half the forwards played much better, 
and G. Jones scored 2 goals—the result of good passing by the other forwards. 
Penarth had very hard luck several times, but owing to the excellent play of 
the goalie, P. Hooper, were unable to score. MJResult, 3—1 in Coll.’s favour. 
scorers:, “G, Jones (2) oinrbtali: 

Oy Meee oneasec: 


MEN’S HOCKEY. 


The latter part of the season we have enjoyed better success in the matter 
of wins and towards the end of the term we have had several good games, 
fielding our best side on many occasions. 


The following matches were scratched. Canton Wesleyan, Barry Wed- 
nesdays, Cardiff Inter. and Bristol University (away). This last was a great 
disappointment. 


v Bristol University. At Canton Wesleyan’s. Kesult: Bristol 4, Coll. o. 
On the day’s play Bristol deserved to win, but we think we were quite good 
enough for two goals at least. After the match we had an enjoyable dinner 
and smoker at Barry’s, We wish we could have more of them. 


uv. Penarth. Coll. fielded five reserves in this match and lost, 2—1, Glover 
scoring for Coll. Even with such a poor lot out we should have won if our 
forwards had taken all their chances. 


v. Newport. Here again Coll. were unlucky to lose by the odd goal, the 
score being 3—2. Up to ten minutes from the end Coll. were leading 2—1, 
but slackened their efforts, with dire results. Glover and T. F. Thomas each 
scored a goal. 


v. Port Talbot. Though Coll. fielded a weak side we were quite good 
enough to account for the visitors by 12 goals to 3. The day was, very wet, 
and consequently the game was not very interesting. Geo. Thomas consider- 
ately turned out for the visitors, who arrived short, and scored for them ! 


v. Pontavdawe. Coll., 3; Pontardawe, 2. Scorers, Glover (2), B. H. 
Davies (1). Coll. had all the game. The visitors did not play good hockey. 
They were entertained to tea at Barry’s after the match. 


v. Pontypridd. ‘Won 9—o. Youlton was tried in the forwards and did 
very well. The star artiste was Corfield, who amazed the Pontypridd men. 
We agree with them when they said he deserved his ‘“‘Cap’”’ this year. He 
is brilliant. 


v. Bargoed. Here we made an attempt to take Bargoed’s 3 years’ ground 
record. We nearly did so, and the Bargoed men admit that on the day’s 
play we deserved to win instead of losing, 3—2z. Here Bryn Davies 
and Trevor Thomas played well, while the goal Glover scored was a beauty. 
Jenks got the other one. 


v. Newport. We lost this, 6—1, after being one all at half-time. The 
team fell away.completely after seeing Trevor Thomas miss an open goal 
after beating everybody. This was very hard luck. 

v. Pontypridd. In very wet weather. Coll. had the best of a poor game, 
winning by 2—o. Glover scored both goals. 

v. St. Fagans. Here Coll. won, 4—2. Playing a very good game. The 
team turned out as selected to play Aberystwyth. C. P. Thomas and Lyn 
Harris played excellent games at half. 


v. Maesteg. Apicnicmatch. Coll. won, 9g—o. Glover (4), T. F. Thomas 
(5): These and J. G. Williams were the best men for Coll. 
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COLOURS LIST. 
The following names were inadvertently omitted from the Colours List 
published in the Handbook, pp. 95—99 : 


W. D. Jenkins ee a ; Rugby 1910-11 
WME iitomcacus Bhs fae Sports 1912 
SOCCER. 


This term we have been rather unfortunate in the matter of cancelled 
matches. It will be seen ffrom the results given below that we have not had 
a very successful season as regards the number of matches won, but we have 
made up for this by winning the most important match of the year in the 
Inter-Coll. match with Aber. 

Bristol University. Nov. 22nd. Played at Bristol. Bristol ran out 
winners by 2 goals love. 

Our team were late in arriving owing to the fact that we lost our way to 
the ground, there being no Bristol man to meet us at the station. 


Coll. won the toss, and this proved to be a deciding factor in the result, 
for Bristol played downhill first half. 

Coll. commenced, and within a few minutes of the start, our forwards 
raided the Bristol goal. Our inside men put in some good shots, but the 
Bristol goalie was equal to all attempts. Each goal was visited in turn, but 
no goal was scored until a few minutes before the interval, when Bristol put 
on two in quick succession. 

The second half was commenced in semi-darkness, and about half way 
through, it was impossible to see distinctly. Our forwards therefore were 
under a great disadvantage, and although many concerted movements were 
made towards the Bristol goal, our men were unable to find the net. Bristol 
were extremely lucky to win, because, on the run of the play, Coll. at least 
deserved to draw. Bristol University 2, Coll. o. 


Cardiff Y.M.C.A. Dec, 13th, Played on Cae Syr Dafydd. I. P. 
Morgan and S. Breeze were absent from the Coll. team, but R. W. Rees (last 
year’s goalie) and S. A. Evans were excellent substitutes, the former making 
many splendid saves, in old-time fashion, while the latter scored the winning 
goal. It wasa very hard and fast game, in which Coll. scored 3 goals (through 
Griff Jones, H. L. Francis and S. A. Evans) to the Y.M.C.A.’s 2 goals. 

Colit- 33 (Cardith YoMCcAT, 2° 

Cheltenham. Jan. 24th. Played at Cheltenham. Cheltenham had the 
advantage of playing for the first half with the wind, which was blowing from 
goal to goal. Our defence worked hard, and tried to set the forwards in 
motion, but accurate passing was impossiblebecause of the wind. Cheltenham 
scored two goals before the interval. 

With the wind, Coll. played up, and were dangerous on many occasions. 
S, A. Evans and H. L. Francis combined well on the left wing, but their centres 
which were accurately placed, were not utilised to the extent they should have 
been. 

Our first goal came through Steventon, who scored from a centre by Sid 
Evans. Immediately after this Cheltenham scored again. “Then Cardiff 
attacked and good shots were put in by Griff Jones and H. L. Francis but 
none found the net. A few minutes from time S. Evans scored our second 
goal. Cheltenham, 5; Coll., 2. 

Cardiff Barracks. Jan, 31st. At Whitchurch Road. Coll. turned out 
four reserves and were unluckily defeated by 2 goals to 1. J. Steventon 
scored for Coll. Barracks, 2; Coll., 1. 

Cardiff Amateurs. Feb. 7th. Played on Llandaff Fields. Coll. was 
much below form and were defeated 2—1, although a draw would have been 
a better result on the run of the play. Griff Jones scored for College. 

“Amateurs 02 4) eCOllywe 

Cardiff Amateurs. Feb. 14th. Played on Coll. ground, the Amateurs 
again proving victors by 3—0o. 

Bristol University. Feb. 18th. At Cae Syr Dafydd. The Coll. team 
showed some improvement on the form of the last two matches, although 


the football exhibited could not be called scientific. 
At the outset Coll, attacked, and Steventon bustled the defence with the 
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result that it meant the first score. Play was then very even, the College 
defence proving equal to all the accurate passing of the Bristol forwards. 


Bristol then took up the attack and scored two goals in quick succession. 
Our forwards then began to wake up, with the result that Griff Jones scored 
after W. Osborne had placed well in the goal-mouth. 


Our defence played up well, and had to do more than their share of work. 
because of the inability of the forwards. The end came with result a draw, 
which was quite a satisfactory ending to a very pleasant game. 

RUGGER. 

This term again the Rugby Club has been very successful. So far, 12 
matches have been played, some of them being very difficult. 8 won, 4 lost, 
o drawn. Points for, 88. Points against, 47. 


We have been rather unfortunate in the matter of injuries, N. Davies 
was crocked at the end of last month and kept out till the Cheltenham match, 
Feb. 13th. In the first match rt914, we lost the services of Ernie Williams 
and Bryn Lewis, who have been unavailable ever since. Others have suffered 
minor injuries. We have, however, been fortunate in securing the services 
of capable reserves. A feature of the team this term has been the play of 
the forwards, one of the best packs we have had for years. With backs of 
equal ability we would have won every match, Nevertheless, the record is 
quite a good one. The report of the Inter-Colls. will appear next term. We 
might say that we drew at Aberystwyth, beat Lampeter 5 points to 3, and 
lost to Carmarthen by 3 points. Appended are detailed reports of matches. 


Cheltenham. Away. Nov. 27th. This has undoubtedly been the 
finest match of the year. Coll. played in all whites. This, perhaps, was 
a source of inspiration. We had an ideal day, had a great reception, new to 
most of us, and a grand game. Coll. played against the sun in first half, and 
immediately on kick-off the forwards went away with a bang after about 
ten minutes’ play, a fine bout of passing resulted in Bert Jones repassing to 
Goodman, who scored a fine try, which was not converted. Coll. kept Chelten- 
ham penned in their 25 for the rest of the first half, but failed to score. The 
score of 3 points does not fairly indicate superiority of Coll. up to, half time. 
Next half turned out to be most exciting. Cheltenham rushed away, and 
from a scrum on the line, their inside half forced himself through the scrum 
and wasawardedatry. This wasconverted. Coll. seemed to be disheartened 
and not long after, Cheltenham secured another converted goal from a lucky 
breakaway. The result seemed decided. Try as they would Coll. could not 
score, though they did by far most of the pressing. Eventually, Goodman 
scored another try, which was not converted. Defeat even now seemed 
inevitable, for we only had about ten minutes to go. The play of Coll. was 
deserving of far better succes, than came; We on the line had resigned 
ourselves to a defeat when we suddenly saw the ball sailing over the cross 
bar, from the foot of our dimunitive inside-half, Watkins. The result was 
ecstacy, for we were now on level terms. This was the turning point, and 
Watkins is to be commended for his opportunism. A fitting finale was a 
magnificent try in the corner by Goodman after a fine run from near half- 
way, where he rounded their wing and full-back. 


Result : Coll., 3 tries (Goodman, 3), 1 dropped goal (Watkins) ; Chelten- 
ham, 2 converted goals (10 points). 


Monmouth Grammayv School. Nov. 29th. Result: 7 tries (21 points) 
to nil. 

This was a runaway match for Coll., who were far heavier and faster 
than the Monmouth team. The result is sufficient criticism on the converting 
powers of Coll. Goodman and Griffiths each scored 3 tries, Nicholas, 1, 


Coll. v. Gloucester Thursdays. Away. Dec. 4th. Result: Coll., 1 con- 
verted goal and 1 penalty goal to nil. 


Scorers : Rosser, 1 try. N. Davies converted a goal and kicked a penalty. 


This match was played at Gloucester in a storm, on the famous Kingsholm 
Ground. Coll. early showed their superiority. Our full-back joined in a 
passing bout, and had he run for the line himself instead of passing, he would 
have scored, Coll. forwards gave the backs plenty of opportunities, and th 
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spectators. were treated to some typical Welsh passing. Still Coll. could not 
score in the first half, through failure to take final transfers, etc. Though 
playing against a strong wind in the second half Coll. pressed early and N. 
Davies kicked a penalty goal. Later Rosser burst through on his own and 
scored a try, which N. Davies converted, thus putting the issue beyond doubt. 


Coll. v. Mountain Ash. Away. Dec. 6th The weather for this match 
was terrible, and militated against a back game. Coll. were much lighter in 
the pack, but the forwards again played well and surprised the spectators 
by more than holding their own. Mountain Ash had hard lines in not scoring 
more than once, some of their cross-kicks being dangerous. Coll. forwards 
were beaten in the scrum, but our backs defended well. In the loose we were 
superior. Playing down the slope in the second half Coll. should have scored. 
They had more of the game than Mountain Ash, who, however, scored a try, 
though our full-back claimed to have touched down for a minor. The light 
was bad towards the end and it was perhaps hardly possible for the referee 
to distinguish the players. A fairer result would have been a draw. 


Coll. v. Bridgend Banks, Home. Dec. toth. This was a fairly easy 
match, and Coll. played several substitutes. Result (3 points to nil) does not 
nearly indicate Coll.’s superiority, for 2 fair tries were disallowed for no 
apparent reason. Scorer: J. A. Jones. 

Coll. v. Glamorgan Wanderers. Dec. 13th. Coll. again turned out a 
weak team, and during the match lost N. Davies, who had his knee crocked, 
and has been out till Feb. r2th. The result was a defeat by 9 points, 
which must solely be put down to the backs, who were completely disorganised, 
Had it not been for the fine defence of Ernie Williams, the score must have 
been greater, However, Coll. had many opportunities of scoring but failed 
to take them. 

Coll. v. Cardiff Roxburghs Home. Jan.1oth. Result: Lost, 4 pts. nil. 
Previous to this game, the Roxburghs had only lost one match, and high hopes 
were entertained by Coll. of inflicting a second defeat. The teams were well 
matched, Coll. being slightly superior forward and inferior behind. In the 
first half Ernie Williams had the misfortune to break his ankle. In the second 
half Bryn Lewis fractured his collar bone. A feature of the game was our 
defence against faster backs, for we only had 13 men during last 15 minutes. 
and our line was kept intact, victory being gained by the Roxburghs by a 
dropped goal. 

Gloucester Thursdays. Home, Jan. 15th. Result: Coll., 1 penalty 
goal, 1 try to 5 points. 

Scorers: W.M. Davies and Bert Jones. 

Coll. did most of the pressing, and W. M. Davies kicked a nice penalty 
goal, At half-time Coll. were down by 2 points, but towards time Bert Jones 
scored from a forward rush and gave us victory. 

Coll. v. Sydenhams. Jan. 17th. Result: 3 goals (13 points) to nil. 

Scorers: W. M. Davies and Rosser (2 tries). 

The result shows Coll.’s superiority, which was pronounced in all depart- 
ments, 

Coll. v. Dinas Powis, Jan. 24th. Result: 9 points to 6 

Scorer: Rosser. 

A keen and vigorous game, The outstanding feature of the match was 
Rosser’s try, getting the ball at half-way he gave the dummy to several 
opponents and scored a magnificent try. 


Coll. v. Newport Extras. “Jan. 31. Result: Lost, 23 points to nil. 

The least said about this match the better. Coll. fielded a by no means 
weak team but they were completely disorganised and thoroughly outplayed. 
Newport were far superior on the day’s play. 


Coll. v. Cheltenham, Feb. 12th. Result: Coll., 16 points to nil. 

Scorers: Rosser, Goodman, J. A. Jones, tries. N. Davies converted 
two and kicked a penalty goal. 

Unfortunately, the weather was unfavourable, the ground was in a bad 
condition, and the ball was greasy. Playing up in the first half Coll. scored 
a try through Goodman. With wind and slope in their favour Coll. were 
assured of victory, and outplayed Cheltenham in the second half. The latter, 
however, put up a keen defence, 

D, OWEN, 
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Association of Past Students. 


President : 
Miss M. VIVIAN, B.A. 
Vice-Presidents : 
Mr. W. U. WILLIAMS, M.A. MESON, wiBhy UN IE MEN. 


Mr. G. HAY MORGAN, B.Sc., K.C., M.-P. Miss HELENA JONES, BSc. 
Mr. MORTON WARE, B.Sc. 


Treasurer : 
Mr. R. STOWE, B.A. 


Secretaries : 
MiscaG. eid 3AM Vit ae ee AVANCE SR ns S Cy 


Chairman : 
WMbe, lke, 1E,, TROTEDIEDS). 


Committee : 
To Retive Jan., t915. To fetive Jan., 1916. 
Miss L. HOWELL. Mrs. IORWERTH CLARK. 
Mrs. C. MORGAN. MasseG, SUK: 
Mee RES, Dre LG VPOWPELE: 
DEE ONES: Mr. W. SHEEN. 


Vine Gales DIAN LTS: 


To Retive Jan., 1917. 
Miss M. MOODY. 

IWESS ik eAUKIR Vs 

Mr. G. O. WILLIAMS. 
MEPS Meh Jely | NIMUBS), 
Mr. MACPHERSON. 


Representatives of Present Students, 1914 : 


Mr. H. V. HINTON. Mire) iB GRUB AVES Ss, 
Miss JACKSON. Mr. N. DAVIES. 


The Annual Meeting 


was held at the New College, on Saturday, Jan. 11th, 1914. Our President, 
the Rev. Herbert Morgan, M.A., presided and some important matters were 
discussed. The date of the Annual Re-Union was considered, especially the 
one held in the Summer, and we invite suggestions from our members as to 
the advisability of altering the dates. Some important alterations of the 
rules were referred to the Council. 

At 1 p.m., Luncheon was served at the Park Hotel, where about 32 Old 
Students were present. The Rev. H. Morgan presided, the guest of the day 
being Mr. H. M. Thompson, Treasurer of the College. 

The Chairman, in submitting the health of ‘‘ Our Guest,”’ said they had 
in Mr. Thompson a man distinguished by rare elevation of character, a man 
who had brought not only to the service of the City, but to the services of 
the College, a great capacity and equal enthusiasm and generosity. 

Mrs. C. Morgan seconded, and said she wished half a dozen generous 
millionaires would make Mr. Thompson’s task much easier than it was at 
present, 

In replying to the toast, Mr. Thompson said he remembered what an 
enormous difference the foundation of the College made at once in the life of 
Cardiff. He could not help associating its great growth with two names, 
the names of the two men who had held the office of Principal. Principal 
Jones and Principal Griffiths had devoted their whole minds and hearts to 
the interests of the institution, 
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Dr. Sheen, in proposing ‘“‘.The College,” said it was the duty of the Past 
Students to stick to the College, to endeavour by their lives and efforts ‘to 
bring it credit. 

Principal Griffiths, whose name was coupled with the toast, said that 
with all due deference to the University of Wales, he believed the ; College 
would become not only a College, but a great university. He wanted to 
encourage the corporate life of the students. / 

Miss Vivian proposed the “‘ Present Students,” to whith Mr. H. V. 
Hinton responded. Miss Hurlbatt gave ‘“‘ The Past Students,’’ Mr. C. J. 
Wiltshire replying. The concluding toast was “ The Chairman,’’ proposed 
by Professor Phillips, 

In the evening, the Annual Re-Union was held‘ at the New College. 
Dancing went on in the Library, while Dramatics (kindly arranged by present 
Students) were given in another part of the building. Over roo Old Students 
were present, and a very enjoyable time was spent. Our thanks are due to 
those who provided and arranged the evening’s entertainment, and also to 
the College authorities for the use of the College. Mr. G. LL, Davies and Mr. 
F. Walker were most capable and energetic M.C.s. 

The following were elected to represent the Past Students on the College 
Court of Governors: Miss G. W. Birt, Mr. R. Stowe, and Mr. C. J. Wiltshire. 

Subscriptions are now due for 1914 and should be sent to the Treasurer, 
Mr. R. Stowe, 176, Richmond Road, Cardiff. 

GLADYS W, BIRT, \ H Bons 
Ci J: WILTSHIRE, #2404) -es- 
A.P.S. Room, University College, 
Cathays Park, Cardiff. 


CARDIFF BRANCH NOTES. 


Officers elected for the year 1913-1914: President, Mrs. Bruce ; Treasurer, 
Miss L. G. Powell ; Secretaries, Mr. J. E. P. Naylor and Miss G. M. Williams ; 
Committee, Miss Ruth Parry, Miss E. Othen, Miss G. Birt, Mr. H. Gray, 
Mr. McPherson, and Mr. T. H. Lewis. 

Members of the Cardiff Branch will much appreciate the kindness of Mrs. 
Gerhold, of Penarth, in extending to them an invitation to visit her rose 
garden during the summer. 

The first meeting of the year was held on February gth at the New 
College. Progressive Games were indulged in, and the prize-winner was Mr. 
Naylor. 
~ Please note the following corrections of errors in list of members which 
appeared in the last issue of the Magazine : 

Miss May Abel, ‘“‘ Bronwydd,’’ Whitchurch. 
Miss E. Cedervall, 31, Connaught Road. 

Miss Lillah Evans, 2, Kincraig Street. 

Miss Lena Howell, B.A., 46, Kimberley Road. 
Miss M. Lewis, B.A., 154, Richmond Road. 
Mr. G. L. Davies, B.A., 38, Connaught Road. 


i, 2) NAYLOR) eee 
GoM. WILLIAMS, (oO 147t: 





REPORT OF THE LONDON BRANCH. 


- On Dec. 5th a lecture on “ Liquid Air, with Experiments,”’ was given by 
Chas. R. Darling, Esq., A.R.C.Sc.I., etc., at the Eustace Miles Restaurant, 
Mr. Darling proved himself a master of his subject, and his lecture was ex- 
tremely interesting—nearly as interesting as the experiments. Since most 
of the members of the Branch were present, it is not necessary to give a fuller 
account. 

The 1914 Session was opened on Jan. 16th by a Whist Drive, at the 
Eustace Miles Restaurant. It is satisfactory to note that the Secretary 
captured the Gentleman’s Prize. Hont soit.... 

On February 6th Principal and Mrs. Burrows were to have entertained 
us at King’s College, but owing to Principal Burrows’ illness, our visit was 
postponed, The Committee decided that the long-talked-of Theatre Party 
should take place on that evening, and it was decided to see “‘ Within the 
Law ’”’ at the Haymarket Theatre, But more of that in the next issue, 
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Programme. 


March 20th— Joint Meeting of the Old Students’ Association of Aberystwyth, 
Cardiff and Bangor at Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet Street, E.C. Tickets, 2/-, 
from the Secretaries, 

Apt 3rd-—Wectune a. wPoctcrat Play. +) Dir Bimrys Py jones, BeAy 

May 8th—Bohemian Concert at Anderton’s Hotel. 

June 6th—Picnic. 

July 4th—Picnic, 

October 16th—Annual Dinner at the Holborn Restaurant. 

Nov. 13th—6.30 p.m.; Business Meeting ; 7.30, Social. 

*Dec. 11th—Lecture, with Experiemnts, by H. Trevelyan George, Esq., M.A. 
HEC 
* Meetings held at the Eustace Miles’ Restaurant, at 7.30 p.m. 


NOTES. 

Through the munificence of our last year’s President, Dr. H. Trevelyan 
George, we commence this Session without a deficit. He is one of the. few 
men who really believe “‘ that it is better to give than to receive.” Our 
heartiest thanks ! 

By the express desire of the Treasurer, a notice is printed on the back of 
our Session Card. It reads: ‘‘ The Annual Subscription is 5/- (Life Members, 
3/6). This is due on Feb. 1st, 1914, and should be paid to the Treasurer. 
This gentleman is Mr. F. F. De Morgan, his address is ‘‘ Shanklin,” Woodberry 
Crescent, Muswell Hill, N. 


The increased subscription will put the Branch on a firm financial footing. 
(I know a“ branch” hasn’t a “ foot.”” I canrot be bothered by “‘ pedalities,’’) 


Our congratulations to Mr. H. S. Coppock upon his appointment to an 
important post under Messrs. Armstrong, Whitworth & Co. at Newcastle. 
We miss his genial presence at our meetings and our Committees are bereft of 
his resounding laugh. The vacancy on the Committee is filled by Mr, Wynne 
Hughes. 


Miss E. G. Dent has also left London for Cardiff. We wish her success 
in her new sphere. 


Many useful members left London during the last Session. We console 
ourselves, however, with the reflection that ‘‘ our loss is their gain,’ and we 
hope that their places will not long remain unfilled. Old Cardiff Students 
will always receive a hearty welcome from us. 

The Secretaries will be pleased to have the names and addresses of any 
Old Cardiff Students at present in London. 

New Member : Miss Violet Shellard, 9, Cecile Park, Crouch End. 
Resignation : Mrs, Toms (nee Miss F. Morgan), 4, Chase Green Avenue, Enfield. 


EMRYS E. JONES, 


Miss G. EDWARDS, } SES eee, 
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